Airmail stamp will be obsolete after Dec. 28 


With the new Dec. 28 postal 
regulation, the airmail stamp will 
virtually become defunct. 

Beginning Dec. 28 the U. S. 
postal department will combine 
first rate and airmail letters 
under one classification and 
charge 13 cents, according to 
J. D. Nicholson, sectional direct¬ 
or of the Tyler post office. 

Combining the two classes 
should “simplify and upgrade the 
mail service,” Nicholson said. 

There will be no such thing 
as an airmail stamp with the new 
combination. Transportation 
route of letters--whether by air 


or truck--will be according to 
the distance they travel. 

A color-keyed map in all post 
offices indicates the distance and 
type of delivery. The orange sec¬ 
tion represents one day delivery 
from Tyler if the letter is mailed 
by 5 p.m. 

The green section represents 
second day delivery. All other 
territories are third day delivery. 

The post office will decide the 
best way to send letters within 
these three areas so they will ar¬ 
rive at their committed times. 

“If a letter needs airmail to 
get to its destination then the post 


office is committed to send it that 
way,” Nicholson explained. “Oth¬ 
erwise it will go by regular de¬ 
livery.” 

Nicholson added “50 to 60 per 
cent of mail from Tyler goes no 
farther than a 600-mile radius.'* 

In another regulation already 
in effect, the post office no longer 
delivers letters and packages with 
no postage. 

Undeliverable mail will go to 
the dead letter branch or back 
to the sender. 

“We want people to put the 
correct postage on their letters 
when they mail them,” said Nich¬ 


olson. 

Without a return address, any 
piece of mail from Tyler with no 
postage, an illegible address or 
wrong name or address will goto 
the dead letter branch in Dallas. 

Letters with a return address 
but no postage or an improper 
address are returned to sender. 

First rate--a 10-cent stamp 
until Dec. 28--will cover one 
ounce. 

If a student is unsure of the 
exact weight of a letter or pack¬ 
age he should have the post office 
weigh it, Nicholson said. 

Under the old regulation mail 
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Card packets, 2 time slots to speed registration 


Advanced issuing of card 
packets and two registration 
times will speed up Jan. 12-14 
spring registration, according to 
Kenneth Lewis, dean of admis¬ 
sions and registrar. 

To get their packet of cards, 
students must pick them up from 
the registrar’s office during the 
last week of the semester, be¬ 
fore Wednesday, Dec. 17. 

According to Lewis “This is 


the first time our office has 
tried handing out packets in ad¬ 
vance. We think it will enable 
students to register more rap¬ 
idly and with less problems.” 

Spring semester registration 
will give students two opportuni¬ 
ties to register from 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m. The student will have a 
choice of two designated times-- 
once during the day and once in 
the afternoon. These times will be 



in the spring semester pam¬ 
phlets available at the registrar’s 
office. 

Names are divided alphabet¬ 
ically into 30-minute time slots -- 
one morning and one afternoon. 
For example, Benavides through 
Brady may register at 9:30 a.m. 
or 4 p.m. Jan. 12. 

If a student misses both as¬ 
signed times he may register 
any time after his scheduled time 
“but not before that time,” Lew¬ 
is stressed. 

Students registering should 
bring money for tuition, card 
packet with cards filled out in 
pencil, license number if he needs 
a new parking sticker and a pen¬ 
cil. 


If a student is transferring 
from another college and is at¬ 
tending TJC for the first time, 
he must meet the 15 hour limit 
of transferable courses or have 
proof of his ACT scores. 

Lewis expects a probable 
5,000 to pre-register with an esti¬ 
mate of 6,100 to be enrolled for 
the Jan. 19 first day of classes. 

Lewis said, “Our drawing 
card is our cheaper tuition and 
fees. And we do not charge for 
parking permits or things of this 
nature.” He added, “It is also 
convenient for commuting stu¬ 
dents.” 

A late fee of $10 will be 
charged after Jan. 14. 


with no postage would be sent 
through and postage collected 
from the receiver. 

Nicholson said postal officials 
attempt to locate owners for let¬ 
ters in the dead letter branch. 
They open letters and examine 
contents to determine where they 
should be sent. 

To be sure a letter reaches 
its destination Nicholson noted 
four steps: 

• Have the correct postage on 
it. 

• Clearly address the letter. 

• Include a return address. 

• Use a zip code. 

“If a sender follows these 
four steps there should be no 
problem with delivery,” Nichol¬ 
son added. He suggests senders 
bring “all packages directly to 
the post office to assure the cor¬ 
rect weight and rate.” 

The Tyler post office sends 
about 10 to 15 pieces of mail a 
day to file in the Dallas dead 
letter branch. 

Nicholson pointed out, “Pro¬ 
cessing mail with insufficient or 
no postage was a cost item to the 
department.” He listed 11 steps 
involved in processing this type 
of mail: 

The post office had to separ¬ 
ate it from other mail, rate it 
and send it to its destination. 

Upon receipt, it was separated 
again and charged out to the car¬ 
rier, who had to pay for it out of 
his pocket. The carrier than had 
to knock on the door of the recip¬ 
ient and collect the money. 

If the customer was not home 
the mail carrier left a notice in¬ 
forming him of the letter with in¬ 
sufficient or no postage. The car¬ 
rier then returned the letter to 
the post office and the postal de¬ 
partment reimbursed him. 

‘ 1 Too much time and money wa s 
spent on these letters,” Nichol¬ 
son said. 


Economist talks 


Deficit spending breeds chaos 


Free market viewpoint 


left, answers 
Brenda Rich- 


Investment counselor John Towers, 
questions on economics from reporters 
ardson, Dan Watson and Karen Wagner. 

(Staff photo by Marie Amie) 


Trial scheduling will eliminate 
some Friday afternoon classes 


Due to a high pre-weekend 
absentee rate a trial scheduling 
program in some courses will 
lengthen Monday and Wednesday 
classes and drop Friday after¬ 
noon sessions. 

The new schedule includes 
Monday and Wednesday classes 
from 3 to 4:15 p.m. or from 4 to 
5:15 p.m., according to Jerry 
Leard, assistant academic dean. 
Leard’s office hasn’t yet decided 
which time period. 

Courses in the new schedule 
are: English 113 and 123, Gov¬ 
ernment 213, History 223, Sociol¬ 
ogy 213 and Psychology 213. 


The number of students in each 
class will remain the same--23 
to 25. Leard says the schedule 
includes only one section of each 
course. 

“If the trial system proves 
successful in the spring semest¬ 
er, it will become permanent,” 
says Leard. 

“Teachers complained there 
are more absences on Friday af¬ 
ternoons than Monday and Wed¬ 
nesday. 

“Faculty suggested the sys¬ 
tem,” he said. “And the adminis¬ 
tration likes to try constructive 
suggestions.” 


By GARY FENDLER 

BRENDA RICHARDSON 
JAN ADAMSON 

There is more misunder¬ 
standing concerning inflation than 
any single subject today, accord¬ 
ing to Investment Counselor John 
H. Towers. 

In an address to sophomore 
journalism students, the27-year- 
old vice president of Preferen¬ 
tial Brokerage explained, “In¬ 
flation is not rising prices. “Ris¬ 
ing prices are a symptom of in¬ 
flation, not the cause of it.” 

Towers, a graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas at Austin, spends 
his time in research of free 
market-run societies and the na¬ 
ture of investment. He has attend¬ 
ed seminars across the country 
and has kept abreast of the do¬ 
mestic and international situa¬ 
tion. 

Towers defined inflation as 
“an increase in the money supply 
that is greater than the increase 
in new goods and services avail¬ 
able on the market.” 

Towers traced inflation 
through three psychological stag¬ 
es. 

The first stage he called “ig¬ 
norant bliss.” In this stage the 
government is willfully inflating 
the money supply and going deep¬ 
er into debt. Consumers hold off 
on large purchases believing 
. prices will go back down. 

The second stage is the “age 
of awareness.” Businessmen fol¬ 
low the lead of the government 
and begin going into debt. This 
brings double-digit inflation. 

Double-digit inflation is char¬ 
acterized by capital shortages, 
recession and instability. 

The final stage is “inflation¬ 
ary blow-off” bringing triple¬ 


digit inflation. This period is 
marked by an overall lowering 
of the standard of living--de¬ 
pression. 

“Coupled with triple-digit in¬ 
flation and chaos, a possible dic¬ 
tatorship would come to power to 
help straighten out the situation. 
Towers said, “Hardmoney--gold 
and silver--will be the medium 
of exchange and the store of 
value.” 

The investment counselor ex¬ 
plained inflation is depreciation 


of money. 

“In 1939 $1 could buy 10 loaves 
of bread,” he said. “Today it buys 
two loaves. Bread hasn’t chang¬ 
ed--the dollar has lost 80 per 
cent of its purchasing power.” 

Continuing Towers said, “In 
flation always has a victim. 
Therefore it is immoral. There 
will always be someone on the 
short end of the stick.” 

The problem with wage and 
price controls is that they are 

SEE DEFICIT— PAGE 14 


Board postpones review 
of Pirtle expansion plans 


Review of final plans for the 
proposed Pirtle Technology 
Building expansion and advertise¬ 
ment for bids were postponed at 
the Dec. 4 meeting of TJC’s 
Board of Trustees. 

Board president Harry Loftis 
postponed the presentation be¬ 
cause the architect had not fin¬ 
ished drawings and specifica¬ 
tions. 

“We would be borrowing 
trouble if we made any decision 
at this time based on plans that 
are not yet complete,” Loftis 
said. The plans, from Tyler arch¬ 
itect Dave Wilcox, shouldbecom¬ 
pleted and presented by the mid¬ 
dle of this month. 

In other business, graphic arts 
instructor Charles Sowders pre¬ 
sented photographs by students 
and exes. With an overhead pro¬ 
jector he showed the program’s 
enrollment statistics. 

From it’s beginning in ’66 
with as few ps nine and 10 stu¬ 


dents, the program, now com¬ 
bined under the title Graphic 
Communications, has 104 regu¬ 
lar students. Sowders estimates 
three times that number in two 
years. 

Sowders’ department uses 
only black and white reproduction 
equipment. 

In answer to a question by 
trustee Dr. Jim Vaughn, he said 
the necessary color equipment 
and it’s added floor space would 
cost at most $50,000. 

Sowders said, “More and 
more sectors of business and in¬ 
dustry are going to color photog¬ 
raphy and we feel the public is 
becoming more demanding of it. 
I believe the public is becoming 
more attracted to absolute real¬ 
ism in communication, including 
color.” 

Though receptive to Sowders’ 
ideas, the board did not take 
action on the matter. 
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Opinions 


Recognize 
Christ on 
Christmas 


Christmas as Christ’s birthday is celebrated around 
the world. 

Like all religious holidays it has traces of paganism. 

Christmas began as “Christes Masse” a religious 
festival originating in Bethlehem. In the year 350 A.D. 
Julius I, Bishop of Rome set a specific date for the 
observance of the birthday of Christ- -Dec. 25. Tradition, 
however, says it has been celebrated since 08 A.D. 

Christmas is still paganized by many who over¬ 
shadow their religious observations with indulgence 
in the commercial side of Christmas. Gifts, trees and 
food become more important each year. 

Who would want to miss the weeks of decorating 
homes and preparing meals, joyous get-togethers and 
the general spirit of ‘‘good will among men?” 

But combining the religious with the secular will 
enhance your joys of Christmas. 


Stealing signs dangerous, costly 


Stealing stop signs is an expensive 
way to decorate a room. 

Hundreds of thefts of traffic con¬ 
trol and street signs result in a finan¬ 
cial loss of several thousand dollars 
a year to the city of Tyler, according 
to Traffic Safety Coordinator Dick Jar¬ 
rell. 

The cost of the sign itself is: 

• Stop sign--$19.45 

• Yield sign--$9.42 

• No parking anytime--$4.97 

• Street name --$13.32 

Add to this the cost of a post at 
$9.11, cement at $1 and $25 for labor, 
transportation and administrative 
costs. Stealing one sign can snowball 
into a big expense. 

Most thefts are by young people who 
don’t realize the cost and don’t consid¬ 
er it ‘‘stealing.” They think it’s all 
right to take them because they see 
students’ rooms on television decorated 
with them. 

Aside from the expense, stealing 
signs can create traffic hazards. 

A missing stop or yield sign caus¬ 
es obvious danger. Motorists fAiling to 
stop or yield the right of way can 


cause a serious accident. Removing a 
street name sign could delay emergency 
vehicles like fire trucks or ambulances. 
Even delay in delivery of medicine 
could cause undue suffering. 

Jarrell’s public requests for signs 
to be returned has met little success. 
‘‘People are too embarrassed to admit 
they stole the signs,” he said. 

The Salvation Army and Goodwill 
Industries have consented to accept 
signs in their contribution deposit box¬ 
es and pass them on the the traffic 
department. This step eliminates the 
embarrassment of returning signs. 

Even damaged signs can still be 
turned in to recover some of the finan¬ 
cial loss. 

A useful community project for cam¬ 
pus organizations would be collecting 
signs from students with no questions 
asked. This would make a good impres¬ 
sion on younger Tyler students, do a lot 
to reduce future losses and save city 
tax money. 

Stealing signs is a crime. Returning 
them is doing yourself--and the city-- 
a favor. 


Road to security 
depends on action 


By CHAD BLASINGAME 

Hindsight may well be the 
best foresight available to those 
shaping our economy. This be¬ 
lief expressed by economist John 
Towers gave birth to further 
ideas. 

Reviewing the problems of the 
United States, people tend to set it 
apart from the rest of the world 
and say that what applies to other 
societies could not apply to this 
one. 

On the ground level consider 
all societies are run by human 
beings. With this leadership there 
are inherent weaknesses and 
strengths to be considered. These 
weaknesses are greed, conceit 
and the wish to get something for 
nothing. 

The main strength is compas¬ 
sion. 

Combine these and there is 
man, his welfare lines, political 
promises, stealing, fighting and 
generally uncomfortable sur¬ 
roundings. These characteristics 
are found in one form or another 
world-wide, including the United 
States. 

These are also the factors 
determining economic laws which 
apply world-wide. Greed makes 
people want more money. 

The wish to get something for 
nothing is the appeal of the so¬ 
cialist ideas in economic develop- f 
ment, a utopian dream, Towers 
emphasized. 

Capitalism is a workable sys¬ 
tem which plays on these factors 
of human nature. The more you 
want the harder you work, but 
the strength of compassion is be¬ 
ing abused to the point of possibly 
spoiling the entire system. 

People hate to see others suf¬ 
fer so they agree to give a little 
which they don’t need. However 
this little is also given to those 
who could do without. 

The result is more people are 
taking what others make so tax¬ 
payers have to make more. This 
causes higher taxes resulting in 
higher prices which creates a 


need for higher wages--and thus 
the spiral begins. 

To meet the increasing de¬ 
mand for money on the market, 
the stable backing of the gold 
standard is abandoned and money 
starts riding on faith, Towers 
declared. Eventually the faith 
runs low and the value of money 
decreases. 

An example is Argentina. A 
few years ago the Argentine gov¬ 
ernment pumped a large amount 
of unbacked paper money into the 
market and everything went fine 
while the people had faith in their 
leader. He died and inflation went 
rampant, at a 300 per cent rate. 
In the meantime they had tried 
wage and price freezes without 
success. 

This process is happening to 
the United States at a much slow¬ 
er rate, making it harder to see. 
As the higher taxes go to support 
the ever-expanding government 
debt the more restless taxpayers 
become. The more restless peo¬ 
ple become the less faith they 
have in the system. Thus the re¬ 
sult is inflation. 

The answer is not simple or 
politically liked but action is nec¬ 
essary. Perhaps more pressure 
from taxpayers could cause a 
more positive approach to the 
problem than the present “if we 
ignore it maybe it will go away” 
policy. 

The economic situation is a 
major issue. 

Find out how your public ser¬ 
vants stand on the issue before 
you vote for them, Towers ad¬ 
vised, and let the ones already 
in office know that a change will 
come through them, or someone 
else in their job. 

It is often said that we can 
recover only after we have hit 
bottom. This could be because 
people are not willing to accept 
the answers before the situation 
becomes desperate. 

That’s too late. 

The answers will mean com¬ 
promise, but action before des¬ 
peration allows for a better pre¬ 
pared road to security. 
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Carpoolers can save | Bicentennial can rekindle spirit 


at least 50 per cent 

Americans now feel the gasoline shortage only 
through higher prices at the gas pump. 

But the current rate of gasoline consumption and 
prospects for future crude oil sources indicate we are 
likely to face a more serious shortage than the one 
two years ago. 

Until the onset of the energy conservation program 
most independent Americans in the 70’s never bothered 
with ‘‘carpooling.” 

Carpooling is a voluntary measure where riders 
and drivers share cars and expenses normally on a 
daily or weekly basis. 

This not only reduces energy consumption, but 
carpoolers can save up to 50 per cent by sharing ex¬ 
penses with just one passenger. 

The Federal Highway Administration has published 
a reference table showing the savings involved for 
motorists in carpooling programs. 

It says the annual cost of driving alone for a dis¬ 
tance of 10 to 25 miles daily comes to $646 for an oper¬ 
ator of a sub-compact car and $1,868 for a standard 
size car. 

By sharing the expenses with one passenger, the 
driver can save up to 50 per cent in transportation 
cost. The saving rises to 80 per cent with four passeng¬ 
ers. 

Commuting students should inquire in the Student Af¬ 
fairs Office or check with other students in their neigh¬ 
borhood to see if they can start a carpool. 

It is a proven method of saving money--and gasoline. 


Americans are preparing to 
commemorate historic events of 
200 years ago. 

Congress decreed March ’75 
as the official Bicentennial open¬ 
ing date. But as far back as ’73 
Americans have enthusiastically 
jumped the gun. 

The Bicentennial celebration 
is turning into the largest, spir¬ 
ited and most elaborate commo¬ 
tion since the race with Russia to 
see which country was more pow¬ 
erful in space. 

Of course there are national 
projects. 

The American Revolution Bi¬ 
centennial Administration’s 
“Above Ground Archeology’’pro¬ 
gram has youngsters piecing to¬ 
gether local history. They rum¬ 
mage through the nation’s attics 
and basements in search of family 
photographs, artifacts--clues to 
the past. 

And the National Endowment 
for the Humanities’ American Is¬ 
sues Forum and the Bicentennial 
Youth Debates spur discussions of 
American origins, problems and 
promise. 

Other Bicentennial plans be¬ 
gin in the counties, cities, towns 
and schools. 

Many families will fast or eat 
simply once a week to donate 
money they would have spent on 
food to local, national or inter¬ 
national hunger relief programs 
such as UNICEF. 


The 140,000 Navajo Indians 
who live on their vast reserva¬ 
tion in northern Arizona, south¬ 
ern Utah and western New Mex¬ 
ico have Bicentennial dreams. 

They work on a Navajo Heri¬ 
tage Center; an all-weather coli¬ 
seum ior pow-wows, rodeos, 
track meets and livestock shows; 
and a multi-tribal communica¬ 
tions center for broadcasting all- 
Indian programs throughout the 
Southwest. 

By working shoulder-to- 
shoulder, TJC students can also 
make Bicentennial contributions. 

One method is carpooling. 
This way students can help cut 
down on gasoline consumption-- 


a nationwide problem. 

Another method is participat¬ 
ing in local, state' and national 
elections. By engaging in political 
party activity and voting intelli¬ 
gently a student can maximize his 
political influence. 

TJC is a long way from In¬ 
dependence Hall. 

But the spirit of independence 
that the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence expressed can 
still be recaptured. 

The Bicentennial is a new be¬ 
ginning. It’s a chance of a life¬ 
time to revive the feeling of to¬ 
getherness that was present when 
fires of freedom were burning 
high. 
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'Self reliance reason for price hikes' 

Kuwaiti denies OPEC plays politics with oil 


Editor's note: International 
student Nora shawwa takes an 
Eastern view of the OPEC hike 
in oil prices. She is from Kuwait. 


As an Arab from an oil pro¬ 
ducing country, Kuwait, I ignore 
comments that increases in oil 
prices by OPEC are a political 
move against Israel. They are 
purely an economic step. 

OPEC is not a political or¬ 
ganization because not all mem¬ 
ber countries have Israel as an 
enemy. 

OPEC originated 15 years ago. 
Member countries are Algeria, 
Equador, Indonesia, Kuwait, 
Qatar, United Arab Emirates, 
Iran, Iraq, Gabon, Nigeria, Lib¬ 
ya, Saudi Arabia and Venzuela. 

It is an economic organiza¬ 
tion which targets to improve the 
condition of third world coun¬ 
tries economically, industrially 
and morally. 

In their last meeting OPEC 
raised oil prices 10 per cent. 
The price of a barrel has risen 
from $10.46 to $11.51. This price 
will be constant until June 20, 
1976. Hence, the world will pay 
$10,000 million more for oil than 
last year. 

The 10 per cent increase was 
a compromise. Iraq, Iran, Gabon, 
Nigeria and Libya wanted a 20-25 
per cent increase while Saudi 
Arabia wanted less than 10 per 
cent. 


Worldwide effects 


The increase in oil prices 
will echo throughout the world. 

President Ford said that this 
increase will encourage world in¬ 
flation. 

Japanese experts say this in¬ 
crease makes a heavy burden on 
their country’s economy. 

In Italy this will cause much 
difficulty during winter, especial¬ 
ly when the Italians are suffering 
from economic and unemploy¬ 
ment problems. 

England says this will add 
about 350 million pounds to its 
oil expenses this year and cause 
more inflation. 


Political weapon 

The only time oil was used 
as a political weapon was in ’73 
when ,war occurred between the 
Arabs and Israel. And it was Ara¬ 
bian oil - - not OPEC. 

We made this move only for a 
short time to prove that we have 
an economic weapon stronger than 
arms. 

Oil producing countries want 
to market their only source of 
wealth to industrialize their coun¬ 
tries. They hope to gain financial 
independence. They realize they 
will exhaust their oil supply in a 
few years. 

While Arab countries are 
wealthy in oil, we are relatively 
poor in other natural energy 
sources. 

We barely have coal, and lack 
natural gas except for 13 per cent 
from the world’s sources. Uran¬ 
ium--obviously the future’s en¬ 


ergy- -has not been discovered in 
our part of the world yet. 

To improve our industry we 
have to import basic materials 
from other countries. These ma¬ 
terials are going so high in prices 
we must raise oil prices for eco¬ 
nomical balance. 

When our oil runs out we will 
have to import almost everything. 
And if we do not work hard on 
improving our industrial economy 
now and become self-supporting, 
we will have to depend wholly 
on other nations. 


To the Reader: 

Because of limited 
space, the TJC News ac¬ 
cepts letters only from 
students and college em¬ 
ployees. 

Letters are printed as 
they come to the editor’s 
desk. The only editing is 
deletion of potentially li¬ 
belous statements and 
what the staff considers 
crude language. 

Polls show letters are 
the most widely read of 
all the contents. Readers 
may bring or send their 
letters to the journalism 
laboratory in P204 for 
publication. Editors re¬ 
quire authors to sign their 
names and give their ad¬ 
dresses and phone num¬ 
bers. 

Editors, 

Gary Fendler 
Brenda Richardson 


Freshman thanks 


President Jenkins 


for extra holiday 

To the editor: 

On behalf of students who are 
far from home and do not get a 
chance to go home often, let me 
thank President H. E. Jenkins 
for adding an extra day to the 
Thanksgiving holidays. 

Because of his generosity stu¬ 
dents living in other states such 
as Arkansas, New Mexico, Louis¬ 
iana and Oklahoma had a chance 
to spend a little more time with 
their families and friends. 

Because of the size of Texas, 
some cities and towns are very 
far away from Tyler. Because of 
this fact, students who do live far 
away spend almost every weekend 
at school and sometimes it can be 
rough on an individual especially 
if he gets homesick. 

In my dorm there are people 
who come from Big Springs, 
which is located in West Texas, 
El Paso, which is a tough drive 
to say the least, Arkansas, New 
Mexico and San Antonio. You 
could just about imagine the re¬ 
action when everybody in the 
dorm heard about the extra day, 


We will not import "the future 
energy as cheaply as we sell our 
oil now. 

As an editorial by Al-Rai- 
Al-Aam in the Kuwaiti newspa¬ 
per of Sept. 28 says, the decision 
is a profitable one. The moderate 
side Saudi Arabia took shows 
OPEC should keep its unity and 
prove to the West their idea of 
the Arabs don’t want to buy its 
economy. 

The increase is important in 
the balance between the income 
of oil and the purchase of goods 


especially .the ones living far 
away. 

I myself, who live in San An¬ 
tonio, have found that going home 
on weekends is too much of a 
drive and also can be an expen¬ 
sive habit, so this unexpected 
extra day made the long drive 
home worth it. 

Again our hat’s off to Dr. 
Jenkins, who made it a nicer 
Thanksgiving for a lot of people. 

Jason Everett 
San Antonio 


Besson nett attacks 


'irrational reasoning’ 


for helmet laws 


To the editor: 

In a recent article about opin¬ 
ions on helmet laws, a student 
commented that “the law must 
provide for those who do not have 
the intelligence to take care of 
themselves.’’ As a biker, and a 
reasonable intelligent individual, 
I feel compelled to challenge that 
statement and the faulty reason¬ 
ing behind it. 

While it cannot be argued that 
in some cases helmets have saved 
lives or prevented injuries, it is 
equally apparent that helmets 
have certain disadvantages. 

Motorcycle helmets are heavy 
which causes fatigue and invites 
an accident. They can also in¬ 
crease the number and severity 
of neck injuries. 

In addition helmets cut hear¬ 
ing as well as reducing peripheral 
vision to 105 degrees when the 
minimum desirable is 140 de¬ 
grees. 

Furthermore, a state approv¬ 
ed helmet provides only limited 
protection at best. Helmets are 
about one inch thick or less, and 
in that one inch the impact 
velocity must be reduced to zero 
before the skull is reached and 
without exceeding the number of G 
units of deceleration the brain can 
withstand. 

It turns out that even at the 
13.5 miles per hour impact of 
the test, G-forces already exceed 
what most experts agree is the 
limit. 

In addition testing with a mock 
head of about eight pounds instead 
of the total body weight of, say, 
170 pounds, gives energy to be 
displaced of only 66 feet/pounds 
instead of over 1,000. 

The helmet can barely take the 
66 feet/pounds. Anyone who thinks 
this isn’t important ought to drop 


until prices are fixed. The world 
must realize what we do is not 
because of fear of the United 
States. He explained OPEC wants 
fair, fixed prices for industrial 
materials to obtain a stability in 
world economy. 

The nine-month agreement 
gives a chance for the West to 
fix prices of industrial goods and 
make a balance to protect the 
world economy. 

He points out oil does not 
spoil this settlement but oil prod¬ 
ucts. They are so expensive we 


a 10-pound weight on their toes 
from about six feet, then try 100 
pounds. 

Statistics have never proved 
that the mandatory use of helmets 
saves more lives. Therefore, I 
must conclude that mandatory use 
of helmets is: 

1. Unfair 

2. Irrational 

3. Failing to accomplish its 
purpose 

Those who feel that waring a 
helmet might protect them should 
have the right to wear one. Those 
of us who feel that a helmet 
might well kill us should be able. 
to refuse to take that particular 
risk. 

Bill (Buddy) Bessonett 
Tyler 


Freshman perceives 
gun control laws 
as communist crime 

To the editor: 

The proposed hand gun re¬ 
striction law is the most contro¬ 
versial issue in America today. 
Arguments for the restriction 


are obliged to raise prices. 

OPEC’s next job is to use 
this agreement and make indus¬ 
trial countries reduce prices of 
oil products. If the prices of in¬ 
dustrial goods do not stop in¬ 
creasing, oil prices will never 
stop going. “For we cannot take 
for our oil only paper money 
with nothing but big numbers,’’ 
he said. 

We are the third world and 
it concerns us, strategically, that 
this world grows and civilizes. 
Economic independence will help. 


say the law would take guns away 
from criminals. Therefore crime 
would be lessened, particularly' 
crimes associated with the use of 
guns. 

Statistics prove guns used in 
such crimes are either stolen, 
unmarked or have not been reg¬ 
istered by the owner. 

Opposition says the law will 
be against the second amendment 
to our Constitution. Citizens 
would be unable to protect them¬ 
selves against burglary, holdups, 
assault, kidnapping, rape and all 
other crimes committed against 
person and personal property. 

One crime is not mentioned 
by either side, the crime of 
Communism. The communists 
primarily believe the people work 
for the good of the governmeht, 
not vice versa, therefore Com-' 
munism is a crime against free¬ 
dom and democracy. 

In communistic countries cit¬ 
izens do not own guns for self 
protection. Privately owned guns 
are a crime against the govern¬ 
ment and punishable with death. 

Fifteen years ago Premier 
Khruschev told the American peo¬ 
ple “we will bury you.’’ If the 
proposed gun law restriction is 
passed they will do just that. 

Laura Mullen 
Lindale 



Heading for borne 


Claridge Hall residents Melissa Mayfield, left, and 
Cathy Sorenson leave the dormitory for destinations 
unknown. But like 6,000 other students, after exams 
and Tuesday their destination will be home. 

(Staff photo by Richard Brewer) 
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Bank teller 'fells'easy job is just fantasy 


By GLENN WIGGINS 

Editor's note: Glenn Wiggins 
works at the First National Bank 
in Whitehouse, and as a journal¬ 
ism major, carried a full aca¬ 
demic load. 

When acquaintances discover 
I am a bank teller, they usually 
say, “Hey, that must be an easy 
job. You get to work with all that 
money.” 

This fantasy of a plushy job 
will now be put to rest. 

I do not keep “banker’s 
hours.” I go to work at 1 p.m. 
and close my window at 7 p.m. 
That is when almost everyone 
else in the world is at home re¬ 
laxing. 

The question of bank holidays 
is a sore spot with me. 

I work six days a week. Yes, 
that includes Saturdays. Saturday, 
when America is beginning her 
weekend and enjoying herself, I 
am at my seat in the bank cash¬ 
ing checks so my customers will 
have enough money to make it 
until Monday. 

The holidays I do get don’t 
make up for the extra days I 
work. 

People think the bank is closed 
on just anybody’s birthday. That 
is not so. 

It isn’t closed on my birthday. 

Banking is not just money. It’s 


also people. 

There are many kinds of cus¬ 
tomers. Some are in a category 
of their own while some are 
members of several categories. 

I have customers who are con¬ 
testants in the “Fold Your De¬ 
posit” contest. They try to see 
how small they can crumple, bend 
and mutilate their deposit slips 
before sending it to me. 

Then there are those who be¬ 
long to the “He Can Cash Any¬ 
thing” group. Since when is a 
small piece of paper called a 
check worth $569.95? If that check 
has no account to back it up, it 
is not worth five cents. 

Some customers don’t realize 
that if that check bounces I get 
the blame, not them. They already 
have their money. When I cannot 
accommodate them, all they get 
is mad. 

“Let’s Guess What To Do With 
It” is a third game customers 
play. They come in 30 seconds 
before closing time and spend 
five minutes trying to decide what 
they want done with their money. 

I attempt to unscramble their 
deposit slips and convince them 
they want so much in cash, so 
much in checking, so much in 
savings. 

I am a combination lip read¬ 
er, mind reader, cryptographer 
and bookkeeper. 

The bank has good customers 



also. Many come in smiling and to wait on and work with, 
efficient. These people are a joy No, my job is not an easy job 


But people help make it interest 
ing and different. 


Getting it done 


Pre-dawn light makes 


Freshman Duane Moore gets in sight with three remaining days of fi,- 
some last minute studying in the warmth nal exams. (Staff photo by Brad Sanders) 
of his car. This scene is a common 


7o.m. students bright 

By ANDY HODGES 


Farm girl at heart 

Art model loves an audience 


Students and instructors in¬ 
terviewed in 7 a.m. classes like 
daylight savings time. 

Says Charlotte Pendleton, 
freshman from Edgewood, “It’s a 
lot better in the early morning 
because I don’t come to school 
in the dark.” 

Lubbock freshman Connie Hil¬ 
ton agreed she did not “like 
going to class when it's dark. It 
seems to be much easier to get 
up when it’s light.” 

Tyler freshmen Wesley Wood, 
Robin Stone, Bob Henson and Jim 
Kite had divided reactions. 

Wood says the standard time 
“helps me get out of bed faster. 
When I get up and see light I am 
reminded of all the times I got 
up late and had to rush to get to 
class on time.” 

Stone agreed, “I like the light 
in the morning because I can wake 
up easier.” 


“Das Ester Jahr”--translat¬ 
ed from German as “the first 
year”--is a time of surprises 
but seldom low grade point aver¬ 
age, says German instructor Mrs. 
Bridget C. Mann. 

Reasons for taking languages 
range from “it’s required” to 
learning German for an expected' 
five-month stay in Germany. 

“I went into German thinking 
it would be my most difficult class 
but it isn’t that bad. Genders are 
a little tricky to learn at first but 
I think I will feel comfortable with 
the language before Frau Mann 
gets through with me,” says Doy 
McClendon. 

Cheryl Estetter says, “My 
problems come from being a little 
lazy. I can’t always force myself 
to sit down and memorize the 
vocabulary. And genders don’t al¬ 
ways follow a logical pattern.” 

Freshman David Blasingame 
found the class different from his 
high school Spanish 


Henson doesn’t “mind the 
early morning,” but doesn’t like 
the “evenings when it gets dark 
early.” 

Kite agreed with Henson. “I 
liked the daylight savings time 
because I could get more done in 
the afternoon.” 

Time change also affects fac¬ 
ulty in early morning classes. 
Two of these are English in¬ 
structors Thomas Akins and Mrs. 
Puala Buck. 

Indicating that he was usually 
ready for the day before daylight 
even in daylight savings time, 
Akins said the time change did 
not “affect me at all.” 

Akins, who requested to teach 
an early class, noticed an im¬ 
provement in,students. “They re¬ 
act better when it’s light out¬ 
side.” 

Mrs. Buck agreed, “Students 
seem to be more alert in the 
early morning.” She also “likes 
the light better.” 


“Compared to other foreign 
languages in high school her 
methods have made learning fair¬ 
ly easy. I plan to take another 
year and should feel comfortable 
with it at the end of that time,” 
says Blasingame. 

Says Mrs. Mann, “Students of¬ 
ten make the mistake of putting 
off their language requirements 
until they are in a senior college. 
Languages are not easy but they 
are easier here with smaller 
classes than they would be at a 
larger college.” 

Mrs. Mann holds a bachelor’s 
degree from the University of 
Houston and her master’s from 
Stephen F. Austin State Univer¬ 
sity. Born in Germany and reared 
in England and France, she con¬ 
siders herself tri-lingual. “Ihave 
also dabbled in Spanish and know 
some variations ol Germanic lan¬ 
guages besides my main three-- 
German, English and French.” 


By GLENN WIGGINS 

Commanding an audience’s at¬ 
tention is the attraction of a 
parttime job and career choice 
for sophomore La Jenia Denney. 

As a model for the art de¬ 
partment, the brown-eyed blonde 
keeps the attention of art stu¬ 
dents in drawing classes. 

And her broadcast journalism 
major will hopefully put her be¬ 
fore much larger television audi¬ 


ences. 

Miss Denney frankly admits 
she is a “lover of attention” 
and attention is what she receives 
as an art model. 

Basically, as an art model, 
she uses two distinct poses. She 
uses a 10-second pose for gesture 
drawings and a longer pose of 30 
minutes for various other draw¬ 
ings. 

Though a farm girl at heart, 


Miss Denney plans a career in 
television broadcasting. She 
chose this career because “Ilove 
an audience and I love people.” 

Though not sure where she will 
attend college after this year, she 
hopes to select the college that 
could best help her career. 

The job as art model began 
by accident. 

In a physical education class 
last semester she volunteered, 
thinking it would be for only a few 
days. Her volunteer duty turned 
into a full-time job for the entire 
semester. 

In her first semester of mod¬ 
eling, Miss Denney modeled for 
only one class. This year she has 
two. Two classes of posing “be¬ 
gins to get old after a while” 
but she sticks with it. 

One incentive for continuing 
her modeling is the payment. The 
first semester Miss Denney made 
$240 and this semester she will 
make around $300. Money for a 
college student away from home 
is always a big help, she admits. 

Miss Denney is from Wolfe 
City, 17 miles north of Green¬ 
ville. 

She worked for Henington Pub¬ 
lishing Co. four years in year¬ 
book production. 

Miss Denney is assistant edi¬ 
tor of the Apache yearbook and 
in charge of yearbook sales and 
class sections. 

While attending Wolfe City 
High School, Miss Denney compil¬ 
ed an enviable record. She was 
secretary-treasurer of Future 
Homemakers of America her jun¬ 
ior year and president her senior 
year. In her senior year, she was 
named “Outstanding FHA’er of 
Wolfe City,” a member of Who’s 
Who in American High Schools 
and co-editor of the school year¬ 
book. 

Another honor was member¬ 
ship in “Outstanding Teenagers 
of America.” 

Miss Denney was a band mem¬ 
ber her first three years in high 
school where she played clarinet. 
She was a “majorette who loved 
to twirl her baton” and on two 
occasions reached the state twirl¬ 
ing contest. 



Drawing attention 

Sophomore LaJenia Denney of Wolfe City gets more 
than her share of attention in an art lab. The sophomore 
journalism major models for art classes as a part 
time job. (Staff photo by Brad Sanders) 


First year German study 
more frightening than hard 
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Conscientious students rate high with teachers 


Humor, class discussions 
make instructors popular 


By LORI GALLO 

Students interviewed were di¬ 
vided on whether an instructor 
should have class discussions, 
according to an informal survey. 

Four of six mentioning dis¬ 
cussions said it makes classes 
more interesting. 

They agreed a sense of humor 
is the most important quality in 
a \yell-liked instructor. 

“But that doesn’t mean a 
teacher should crack jokes,’’ says 
freshman Jan Hoechten of Jack¬ 
sonville. 

“I think volunteer class dis¬ 
cussion is fine, but I don’t like 
cjiscussion if you are called on 
because it tends to put people on 
the spot if they don’t know the 
answer,’’ she added. 

“Some class discussion 
should be allowed,’’ says Steve 
Moffett, a sophomore from Owen- 
town. “The teacher should make 
students feel at ease to a certain 
degree but not to the point where 
they lose their ‘teacher image.’ 
I also like friendliness in a teach¬ 
er.’’ 

Tyler sophomore Roxanne 
Grimes thinks there should be 
more restraint in the classroom. 

“I don’t think they should try 
to be friends with the students. 
Then the students have little res¬ 
pect and it becomes hard to dis¬ 
cipline.’’ 

She also believes “a teacher 
is more interested in helping the 
students learn if he gives more 
tests instead of just giving a 
final.’’ 

Freshman Robert Durham of 
Chapel Hill “likes lecture class¬ 
es better than discussion,’’ but 
adds, “it depends on the class.’’ 


Sujects like freshman orienta¬ 
tion and speech should have more 
discussion times than ones like 
history and math.’’ He agrees a 
sense of humor puts the teacher 
“on^ a more human level with 
students.’’ 

“Personality is the most im¬ 
portant thing,’’ says Richard 
Brewer, a Tyler sophomore. He 
likes “both class discussion and 
lecture.’’ 

“It’s good for an instructor 
to lecture as long as tie can keep 
the class interested. Discussion 
is a good way to get to know the 
students,’’ he adds, “but should 
have something to do with the sub¬ 
ject.’’ 

“I think it’s important for a 
teacher to have a sense of hu¬ 
mor,’’ says Kathy Dooley, a Can¬ 
ton sophomore. “It’s better if a 
teacher gives more tests, too. 
That way, if you fail one, it won’t 
count as much toward your 
grade.’’ 

She also thinks students get 
more information through a lec¬ 
ture class, because “discussion 
can waste time and students can 
ask questions after class.’’ 

“I feel like less tests are 
better,’’ adds DeSoto sophomore 
Cathy Freeman. “It helps if you 
can get the same instructor over 
again too because you learn his 
style.’’ 

Sophomore Brenda Moore of 
Rusk agrees with the idea of min¬ 
imum tests. “Along with a sense 
of humor, I think it’s important 
for teachers to get to know the 
students.’’ 

She thinks discussion in the 
classroom is good “but not if the 
teacher gets off the subject.” 


Energy consumption 

No matter how dedicated a student, 
energy wanes before the semester is 
out. Sophomores Bobby Ray Ekers of 
Tyler and Cathy Freeman of DeSoto 
illustrate three phases of typical stu¬ 
dents. With the opening of the semest¬ 
er, they’re eager to learn new sub¬ 
jects. By midsemester, they work on 
their own. By semester’s end, they 
grab a few minutes of sleep any time 
they can. (Staff photos by Bob Smith) 


By THERESA COUCH 


Attitude, attendance and application of effort--these are the three 
A’s students need for good grades and a healthy relationship with 
instructors. 

Interviews with six faculty members showed these are the qualities 
most desired in students. 

All instructors said students should be alert and conscientious 
in class and in outside class assignments. 

Dr. Wiley Jenkins, chairman of social sciences, says he looks 
for students who have “personality, character and intellect.” He 
wants students to be “courteous, cooperative and considerate of 
others, including the instructor.” 

Dr. Jenkins added, “Students should be serious about their work 
and seriously carry out their assignments.” 

English instructor Mrs. Radiance Young says the ideal student 
would be one who has some background in the subject. 

“An important, necessary attribute is the desire to learn and 
improve,” she advised. She suggested students should be mature 
independent thinkers and not just parrot the teacher. 

Speech instructor John Wright’s ideal student is one who shows 
“interest and enthusiasm.” 

John Burket, Geology instructor, adds “students should be con¬ 
scientious in their work, study habits, and attendance.” 

Math instructor Mrs. Elizabeth Lee believes students must have 
a “sense of humor about themselves.” 

She says she looks for openness in students and the ability to 
“accept the fact you can’t always solve a problem the first time you 
tackle it.” 

Mrs. Linda Ellis, English instructor, says she looks for students 
who are “willing to work, use their abilities and accept their limita¬ 
tions.” She believes a student should concentrate on what he can do 
and at the same time be honest with himself. 

All instructors questioned unanimously agreed attitude is much 
more important than I. Q. 

“It doesn’t matter how smart a student is,” Wright said, “atti¬ 
tude and effort are essential.” Mrs. Ellis and Mrs. Lee agreed a 
mature attitude can overcome some lack of intelligence. 

Burket believes students should “try to develop a positive atti¬ 
tude toward each course.” Mrs. Young thinks if a student has the 
proper attitude, progress will be made. 

All instructors agreed class attendance is essential for a student 
to do well. 

Mrs. Ellis wants students to come to class because “I prepare 
for class each day and I think students will miss something if they 
aren’t there.” 

Wright even gives grades for class attendance. “It’s important 
to be a good audience as well as a good speaker in a speech 

he said. “The text is only a supplement to what is discussed in 
class.” 

Mrs. Young adds that if a student is not in class “he automat¬ 
ically misses something that cannot be made up. There is a certain 
class atmosphere lost.” 
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Dorm life cuts apron strings 


By JASON EVERETT 


According to four men living 
in West Hall, the opportunity to 
get away from home and assume 
responsibility is the main reason 
for choosing dorm life. 

The four are three freshmen: 
Chuck Huff of Hemphill, Phillip 
Walden of Georgetown, Gordon 
Jones of Houston and sophomore 
Brandon Huffman of Arkansas. 

“You need to get away from 
home and broaden your hori¬ 
zons,” said Walden. 

Huff added that “you can’t 
live with mom all the time.” 
He likes the responsibility dorm 
life puts on the student. 

The four say living in a dorm 
is cheaper and more economical 
than living in an apartment. 
“Staying in a dorm is convenient 
for students who don’t have cars, 
plus I don’t know how to cook 
anyway,” remarked Jones. 

Huffman says there is no has¬ 
sle about finding a parking place 
because “you are there all the 
time.” 

The four agreed there are not 
many adjustments for roommates 
to make. 

“Everything is 50-50 in our 
room,” said Huff. 

Making out a bathroom and 
shower schedule was the only ad¬ 
justment, according to Walden. 


Huffman said he and his room¬ 
mate “get along fine and did not 
have to make any adjustments.” 

The four also think dorm life 
has made them aware of how 
other people live. 

“You have a chance to ob¬ 
serve other people’s habits and 
the way they handle themselves 
in certain situations,” said Jones. 

Walden says you can tell a lot 
about a person by the way his 
room is. 

“I look at it as sort of a club 
where you can see how other peo¬ 
ple live, especially if they are 
from out of state or out of the 
country,” said Huffman. 

There are naturally disad¬ 
vantages to living in a dorm, 
they say. “People barging in at 
all hours of the night, plus learn¬ 
ing the art of washing clothes can 
be discouraging at times,” re¬ 
marked Walden. 

Jones added the rooms aren’t 
the newest in the world and some¬ 
times he has trouble with the 
facilities. 

“It is jiard to study and you 
cannot get your normal hours of 
sleep,” added Huffman. He also 
emphasized the disadvantage of 
not allowing women in men’s 
dorms. 

While the four named some 
disadvantages, they also gave 
some advantages to offset them. 

“A dorm helps people meet 
new friends. It gives you respon¬ 
sibility. And it gives you an idea 
of how you will live when you get 
out of college,” said Huff. 

Jones said it’s within walking 
distance to the campus and that 
makes it a whole lot easier on the 
student. 

“You are close to all activi- 


Dorm, sweet dorm 

The serious side of 
dorm life finds Center 
Hall residents cramming 
for exams. Mike Busch 
falls asleep book in hand. 
Scott Jenkins telephones a 
classmate to get an Eng¬ 
lish assignment. Head- 
phoned Richard Degges 
provokes thought by lis¬ 
tening to music. Mickey 
Humphrey brushes up on 
current events. The only 
time for a last glance at 
notes is while Bill Bowen 
dries his hair. And study¬ 
ing on outside balcony is 
Neal Rogers. 

(Staff photos 
by Steve Harrell) 


ties on campus,” said Huffman. 

But the four said there is a 
definite difference between dorm 
and home life. 

“In a dorm you can come in 
when you want, go to class if you 
want and clean up your room if 
you want,” said Huff. Huffman 
added at home parents usually 
have the final authority, but “in 
a dorm you control yourself and 
your actions. In a dorm you have 
a chance to observe yourself. It 
shows how you will live later 
on,” said Walden. 

All agreed the first couple of 
weeks in a dorm are strange and 
confusing. “It was sort of boring 
at first. I didn’t know anybody. 
I didn’t know what to expect,” 
said Huff. 

Huffman found it hard getting 
used to because he had lived in 
the country where it was peace¬ 
ful. When he got to the dorm it 
seemed like a “carnival atmos¬ 
phere.” 

But dorm life has provided 
some memories that will last for 
a long time. 

“I have developed some real 
strong friendships that really 
mean a lot to me,” said Walden. 
Jones added the memories of 
good friends and helping them out 
in their hour of need will remain 
with him. 

“The water balloon fights, 
ransacking peoples’ rooms plus 
jumping out of the windows in 
the second floor, getting kidnap¬ 
ped in the middle of the night 
and being tied to a tree in your 
bare belongings is something I 
will never forget,” said Huffman. 
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Planetarium to show Christmas program 


An estimated $100,000 will be 
added to the George W. Pirtle 
Technology Scholarship Fund 
after Pirtle’s contribution to the 
Technology Center annex is sat¬ 
isfied. 

The annex gift and the future 
scholarship will come from oil 
producing properties of overrid¬ 
ing royalty with no operating 
costs, says consulting geologist 
George W. Pirtle. 

According to President H. E. 
Jenkins, in Pirtle’s lates gift he 
has assigned the first $100,000 
toward “seed money’’ on con¬ 
structing a second annex to the 
Pirtle Technology Center. 


Remainder of the TJC-assign¬ 
ed interest of the properties from 
Fairway Oil Field of Henderson 
County will go into the Pirtle 
Scholarship Fund. 

TJC will receive its propor¬ 
tionate part on a monthly basis. 
Pirtle estimates the interest go¬ 
ing to the college will ultimately 
pay at least $200,000 over the 
remaining life of the pool of about 
15 years. 

He expects the $100,000 “seed 
money’’ for the annex to be paid 
in “about five years.’’ The 
$100,000 for the scholarship fund 
will accumulate after the build¬ 
ing endowment is realized. 


For Pirtle’s existing scholar¬ 
ship students can apply through 
the counseling staff or the in¬ 
structor in their major. 

His present scholarship fund 
consists of long-life East Texas 
royalties which currently pay 
more than $3,000 per year. 

From this fund comes one 
$500 scholarship to an outstanding 
engineering student and 10 tuition 
scholarships of $200 per year to 
technology students. 

Scholarships are awarded in 
early May. 

The scholarships are based 
on the academic achievements and 
needs of the students. 


Table clinics were a class project 
of the Dental Hygiene department. Three 
winning exhibits will compete with other 
displays in January at the Dallas Mid¬ 
winter Dental Clinic. Left, first place 
winners are Jan Stone, Ava Hunts- 
berger, Judy Wells and Debbie Nent- 


wig. Above, Dental Hygiene instructor 
Martha Bailey describes a table clinic. 
Below left, Jan Bailey, Cathy Butler, 
Kitsy Ayers and Diane Firestone show 
their project. 

(Staff photos by Richard Brewer) 


Rubalcaba is recipient 
ofSCARC $250 scholarship 


Sophomore Ronnie Joe Rubal¬ 
caba of Roanoke is recipient of a 
$250 scholarship from the Mem¬ 
orial Scholarship Fund of the 
Smith County Association for Re¬ 
tarded Citizens, Inc. 

Sociology instructor Mrs. re- 
becca Laughlin, chairman of the 
scholarship fund, presented Ru¬ 
balcaba with the scholarship. 

Rubalcaba, a veteran and psy¬ 
chology major, was selected for 


the scholarship on the basis of 
his work with the mentally re¬ 
tarded, according to Mrs. Laugh¬ 
lin. 

“Ronnie does a lot of volun¬ 
teer work,” she said. 

Rubalcaba is also project di¬ 
rector of the sociology club. 

The scholarship will be 
awarded again in the spring. Plans 
are to continue it annually. 


Hudnall Planetarium will pre¬ 
sent a Christmas program at 
2:30 p.m. Dec. 14. 

The Sunday program, “Star of 
Christmas’’ will be shown for the 
second time to the public, accord¬ 
ing to Planetarium Director Mrs. 
Frances Friedman. 

“Our goal is to tell what as¬ 
tronomy knows and does not know 
about the Star of Christmas,’’ 
Mrs. Friedman said. “So we take 
this time out from usual purely 
astronomical topics to present 
our contribution to Tyler’s cele¬ 
bration of Christmas. 

“During the one hour presen¬ 
tation,’’ says Mrs. Friedman, 
“the audience will investigate the 
question, just what was the 
Christmas Star?’’ 

The audience will have the op¬ 
portunity to explore the byways 
of science, history, religion, and 
philosophy to find the answer, 
she said. Through the technology 
of the planetarium, the sky will 
appear as it was almost 2,000 
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years ago when the people of the 
Bible looked into a star-filled 
sky. 

“This is usually one of the 
most beautiful and therefore most 
popular of all planetarium 
presentations,’’ says the direct¬ 
or. 

Down through the ages men 
have been awed and inspired by 


the account of the Star of Christ¬ 
mas and scholars have investigat¬ 
ed the scientific explanation for 
this phenomenon. 

In addition to the public pro¬ 
gram, private presentations of 
this program for clubs, church 
and educational groups may be 
arranged by phoning Mrs. Fried¬ 
man at the planetarium. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
FROM 

One hour- 

"ffiminum" 

,h. i" a£ ‘ Nw ° 



13 LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU: 1 

PLANT NO 1 

PLANT NO 2 

PLANT NO 3 

593-7220 

501 S BECKHAM 

592-1512 ] 

1815 S BROADWAY 

597-3633 

W RAW 


MAY THE MELODY OF 
CHRISTMAS BE YOURS 



RECORDS • TAPES • GUITARS 
GIBSON « MARTIN • STANDEL • OVATION • SHO-BUD 


210 WEST FRONT 592-0060 
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Clip This Coupon 

BRING IT TO 

JIM WILLBANKS' 

Southern 

AUTO PARTS 


Brim resigns Senate vice presidency 

Marquee to publicize college activities 


•16 WEST ERWIN 

10% REBATE 
ON AUTO PARTS 


A marquee between Vaughn meeting as a permenent present 
Library and Jenkins Hall will be to the college from the Senates 
a gift from the Student Senate. 0 f ’74-75 and ’75-76. 

The marquee was unanimous- in other Senate business: 
ly approved at a Monday Senate --Vice President Phyllis 


Season’s Eatings 
from McDonalds. 



Before you leave for Christmas, come by 
McDonald's for a free Big Ma™ It’s yours free 
when you purchase a $5.00 Gift Certificate 

Book. (10 for $5.00) .Offer expires Dec. 24, 1975, 

Good only at 130(^S. Beckham & 4014 S. Broadway. 
Limit one per customer. Clip this coupon. 


’Wfe do it all for you 


r>1975 McOmultfsCurp. 


“If a student can’t look up 
eight feet, he probably won’t be 
able to make it up the steps any¬ 
way,’’ Mrs. Heaton said. 

Miss Brim thanked the Senate 
for “their support’’ after resign¬ 
ing as vice president. 

Mrs. Heaton shared the con¬ 
sent of the Senate in saying, “We 
sure hate to lose her.’’ 

Holmes said a new vice pres¬ 
ident will be selected next se¬ 
mester. 

In discussin the spring opera, 
Mrs. Heaton says students will 
receive seats to see “Barber of 
Seville’’ on a “first come first 
served basis’’ by presenting their 
identification cards. 

The opera will probably be in 
Wise Auditorium. 

Mrs. Heaton suggests stu¬ 
dents “see at least one opera be¬ 
fore you say you don’t like them.’’ 

The IFC was unable to spon¬ 
sor pages in the ’76 Apache year¬ 
book “because they have no 
treasury,’’ Mrs. Heaton said. 

At her suggestion the Senate 
voted to sponsor their pages be¬ 
cause of their work this year in¬ 
cluding the bonfire and blood 
drive. 

mio. The entertainment committee 

of a marquee would be $1200. will present a selection of movies 
Senate funds will “handle the for Senate approval on their re¬ 
bill,’’ Holmes said. turn in January. 

A special pole will allow the The Senate earlier voted to 
Senate to change the letters with- sponsor movies on campus for 
out a ladder. less than $1 admission. 


Starving Artists elect 
Nina Fuller president 

President of the newly estab¬ 
lished art club, TJC Starving 
Artists, is Tyler sophomore Nina 
Fuller. 

She is also a member of 
Sans Souci sorority. 

Other officers are Vice Pres¬ 
ident Mrs. Sally Hauk of Tyler, 

Secretary Earline Malone of Ty¬ 
ler and Treasurer Mrs. Angie 
Carrington of Rusk. 

Art instructor Mrs. Charlene 
Wallis is sponsor. 

Membership is open through 
Feb. 9 to students enrolled in an 
art course or to those who made 
passing grades in an art course 
last year, according to Mrs. Hauk. 

Dues are $2 per year. 

“Our main project is an art 
store called the Art Mart,’’ Mrs. 

Hauk said. The store is on the 
lowest level of the Aleck Genecov 
Science and Art Building. 

Members sell art work in a 
wide range of media. Paintings 
are matted and hung. 

“The store features original 
talent of local artists,’’ Mrs. 

Hauk explained. “Some are ac¬ 


complished artists who happen to 
be taking art courses here.’’ 

The Art Mart’s regular busi¬ 
ness hours have not yet been es¬ 
tablished, she said. 


Tl Calculator 



National Office 


Machine 

105 S. Glenwood 


Brim announced her resignation 
from the Senate because of her 
coming marriage Dec. 27. 

- - The Houston Opera will pre - 
sent “The Barber of Seville’’ 
March 5 at TJC with the complete 
approval of the Senate. 

--The Senate voted to finan¬ 
cially support two pages in the 
yearbook for the Inter-fraternity 
Council in appreciation for work 
the IFC has done this semester. 

--Senate President Buddy 
Holmes instructed the entertain¬ 
ment committee to select movies 
for showing next semester. 

The marquee on an eight-foot 
pole will be five feet high and 10 
feet wide. It will have letters 
and lights on both sides. 

A variety of messages can be 
given with a selection of 300 
eight-inch letters, Holmes said. 

The idea for the marquee 
started in the spring when the 
Senate approved it but too late 
to act on it. 

The idea came up again this 
year when Donna Bullock, repre¬ 
senting Harmony and Understand¬ 
ing, commented she found it hard 
to keep up with events on campus. 

Student Activities Director 

Mrc Ploro Uoatrm caiH tho nrlno 




“Head To Toe” 

P%oqMUK IV, OttC. 
BREAK OUT 

For Christmas Vacation 
in fashions from 

Program IV, Inc. 


Modeling a selection is 
TJC student Steve Shelton 

4007B SOUTH BROADWAY 595-0472 
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Infrared instrument 'fingerprints' compounds 


MANAGERS, GEORGE AND MICHELLE DENBY, SAY"DROP BY." 

• Zoo Freak T-Shirts 

• Free Zoo Freak Stickers 

• Free Buddy Magazines LP’s Reg. $6.98 Now $4.99 

Open II a. m. — 9 p. m. Mon. —Sat. 


8 Tracks Reg. $7.99 Now $5.99 


l#hns#ns 

Jewelers 


BERGFELD center 


By MELISSA EMBRY 

A machine in the chemistry 
lab in Genecov Hall will “finger¬ 
print” chemical compounds for 
sophomore students trained in its 
use within eight minutes--three 
minutes if they’re in a hurry, 
according to chemistry instructor 
James Wick. 

The machine, called an infra¬ 
red spectrophotometer, is simi¬ 


lar to those used in medical pro¬ 
fessions in which a knowledge of 
organic chemistry and biochem¬ 
istry is required. 

The procedure is simple. Two 
cells, flattened discs of silver 
chloride with a concave area in 
the center of each, are used to 
hold the sample. Only one or two 
drops of a solution are needed 
for analysis. 

The molecules of the com¬ 
pounds in solution vibrate at char¬ 
acteristic frequencies. When a 


molecule is hit by light of the 
same frequency, it absorbs the 
light. Absorption of light at speci¬ 
fic frequencies is what the ma¬ 
chine measures. 

Measurement takes place be¬ 
tween 4,000 and 650 reciprocal 
centimeters. In the latter half of 
this region, called the “finger¬ 
print” region, says Wicks, none 
of the known chemical compounds 
have ever been found to have the 
same reading. 

Organic compounds may con¬ 


tain functional groups with char¬ 
acteristic absorption frequencies 
in the infrared which are rela¬ 
tively unaffected by the remainder 
of the molecule. An unknown com¬ 
pound will tell much about its 
structure by the presence of these 
groups, revealed by the infrared 
spectrophotometer. 

Mixtures of compounds can al¬ 
so be identified. 

The analysis can also deter¬ 
mine how much of a given com¬ 
pound is present since the amount 


Jobs, high salaries attract Home Ec majors 


High salary and availability 
of jobs combine to make home 
economics an attractive field. 

Home economics ranks fourth 
in good paying jobs for women- - 
only chemistry, physics and 
mathematics pay better. 

A survey of working women 
gave these statistics, said Mrs. 
Blanche Gibson, head of home 
economics. 


orT* 

J&Wt'lHlr 

Bergfeld Center 593-3611 


“One incentive for majoring 
in home economics is the good 
salary,” she said. 

Home economics offers a var¬ 
iety of job opportunities. 

In Tyler, Texas Power and 
Light Company employs a home 
economist for consumer and edu¬ 
cational purposes. The Dairy 
Council and Texas Park and 
Wildlife also offer jobs. 

J. C. Penney’s employs a 
home economist to do public re¬ 
lations work. All hospitals hire 
dieticians. 

Professions in home econom¬ 
ics are found most widely in large 
cities and where large plants are 
located, Mrs. Gibson said. 

Some companies use home 
economists for research or in 
consumer relations. 

Some 30-35 different majors 
are offered in home economics 
at four-year colleges. 

The basics - - textiles, costume 
design, food preparation, meal 
management, clothing construe- 


FOOD TASTCS BETTER 


"We Extend 
Hearty Wishes 

For A Happy 

Holiday.” 


CAFETERIA 

OPERATED BY CAFETERIAS. JNC. 

BERGFELD SHOPPING CENTER 
ISIS ROSELAND SLVD. 


tion and nutrition--are taught 
here to prepare students for sen¬ 
ior college studies. 

“A bachelor’s or preferably 
a master’s in home economics 
is needed,” Mrs. Gibson said. 
“You have greater opportunities 
for jobs.” Most any four-year 
Texas college offers degrees ex¬ 
cept SMU and UT at Arlington. 

Mrs. Gibson stresses home 

Handcrafts 
on display 
in library 

I^andcraft projects of the Rec¬ 
reation Leadership Department 
are on display in Vaughn Library 
until Friday. 

Individual displays represent 
each area of the freshman hand¬ 
craft course, according to Mrs. 
Balsorah White, recreation lead¬ 
ership instructor. 

Crafts of weaving, modeling, 
carving and leathercraft are on 
display. 

Weaving is done on frame 
looms. “Each student constructs 
his own loom,” says Mrs. White. 

“Hands are the main tool ip 
modeling,” she said. 

Modeling exhibits include cer¬ 
amic pieces. “Students use media 
of clay and paper mache to form 
things,” Mrs. White said. Dis¬ 
plays include clay work, papier 
mache and handbuilt pottery. 

Carving displays are created 
from white pine and cedar. 

Leathercraft exhibits include 
key chains and arm bands. 

“This is the first time they 
have ever done any of this,” 
Mrs. White said. Students have 
made spoons and fork handles 
for ice picks, she added. 


HOT ROCKS RECORDS & TAPES 

OPENING SALE 


1103 E. FIFTH 


595-1379 


economics not only pertains to 
sewing and cooking as it used to. . 
Now it has developed in areas 
such as marriage and family life, 
offered often in high school. 

“Men as well as women should 
be required to take marriage and 
family life in high school,” said 
Mrs. Gibson. “If everyone did, 
there would be fewer divorces.” 

She also said a survey by Earl 
Nightengale revealed one of three 
teen-age marriages ends in di¬ 
vorce, one of 70 college mar¬ 
riages ends in divorce, but only 
one of 270 college graduates who 
majored in home economics ends 
in divorce. 

Mrs. Gibson explained that 
“anything learned in college 
(about home economics) has a 
direct carry-over to home life 
and makes a better wife and 
mother.” 

This does not mean that men 
are excluded from home econom¬ 
ics. “Many men are now major¬ 
ing in home economics,” Mrs. 
Gibson declared. “In one Texas 
college a man is the head of a 
home economics department.” 


of absorbed light energy is a func¬ 
tion of the number of molecules 
present. 

Organic chemistry students 
are graded in lab on the yield- - 
amount--of compounds they make 
and on the purity. 

Organic reactions will often 
yield more than one product. 
Changes in procedure or mistakes 
in technique can affect yield and 
purity or even result in absence 
of the desired product. 

Wicks wants to teach students 
how to use instruments practical¬ 
ly rather than teaching only the 
theory involved. This particular 
instrument is designed by the 
manufacturing company as a 
teaching machine. 

Wicks says that the TJC ma¬ 
chine cost “about $4,000.” A re¬ 
search quality instrument would 
cost about $8,000, but in a uni¬ 
versity having such instruments, 
sophomore level students would 
probably not be allowed to handle 
them directly. 

“This is an advantage TJC has 
over larger colleges and uni¬ 
versities,” said Wicks. 

Sophomore students will have 
experience in using machines 
which otherwise they would not 
have used until they started grad¬ 
uate work. 


TJC STUDENTS 

For the be st 
old-fashioned cooking 

TRY FERRIER’S CAFETERIA 

Featuring home-style 
lightbread, rolls, pies, 
cakes, puddings. 
Almost all any big 
man can eat for less! 
Open 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. Mon.-Fri 
2120 E. Fifth 


NOTHING NECKLACES 


The nothing necklace is really something. A fine 
gold filled chain with lovely interruptions of Vene¬ 
tian glass beads, each bead decidedly different 
than the others. Buy a chain of one, three or five 
beads for that special girl. 


Chain with one bead 
Chain with three beads 
Chain with five beads 


$ 8 . 00 
$ 12 . 00 ‘ 
$16. 00 
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Renovation 


Home economics majors experience 
every phase of running a household in 
their newly decorated laboratory in 
Jenkins Hall. In the living-dining area 
Karen Herbst, left, and Patti Jones 


relax. Their enlarged quarters also 
includ a carpeted kitchen, study and 
sewing lab and try-on room. 

(Staff photo by James Coley) 


Home Ec quarters 


Conservatory construction 


One-fourth completion 
due after holidays 


When students return from the 
Christmas holidays they will find 
classrooms and the lobby of the 
Bonna Bess Vaughn Conservatory 
“25 to 30 per cent complete.” 

Architect Shirley Simons of 
Simons Associates said barring 
unforeseen complications and bad 
weather the building will continue 
on schedule. 

The greenhouse section of the 
structure will still be in the 
“early stages because the pre- 
manufactured components have 
not yet arrived,” he said. 

Once these components ar¬ 
rive, “the building will go up fast 
since they are pre-made,” Si¬ 
mons said. 

President H. E. Jenkins said 
the expected completion date is 
January ’77. 

The conservatory will house 
two fan-shaped lecture rooms 
seating 55, offices, for instruct¬ 
ors and two greenhouses--one for 
high humidity plants and one for 
low humidity plants. 

The pre- manufactured parts 


are the plexiglass siding and 
roof of the greenhouse. They will 
give the same amount of light as 
glass but is more durable, ac¬ 
cording to biology instructor Tom 
Simmons. 

The plexiglass will be sup¬ 
ported by curved beams of ano¬ 
dized aluminum with a rustproof 
bronze finish. A three-foot brick 
wall outside the structure will 
strengthen the plexiglass walls. 



20% off 

all rings and pendants 


DOWNTOWN 8e BROADWAY SQv 


FOR THE YOUNG MAN 




CLEARANCE SALE 

■ALL MEN'S, BOYS, WOMEN'S,! 
■ GIRLS AND CHILDRENS.; J 
■l OUTERWEAR NOW ON SALE J 


Top choicv on routs, punlcoots. snorkel par¬ 
kas. <’l’()’>. more, for women, men. girls 
anil Im» vs. Find the going styles, the trendy 
fabrics, plus leathers, suedes, lush fakes, 
lur-trims. plush piles, nylons. All with 
cost ly extras worth dollars more. < Time see . 


New furniture improves decor 


By JACKIE GALLACHER 

The home economics quart¬ 
ers wear a bright fresh look with 
new furniture, new appliances and 
new sewing machines all in color¬ 
ful decor. 

Renovation, expansion and 
equipment addition began last 

Students owe 
parking fines 
Dec. 19 

Parking fines payment is due 
by Friday, Dec. 19, according to 
Mrs. Louise Echols. 

Any fine not paid will be 
posted on the student’s tran¬ 
script. “No transcript will be 
released until it is cleared of 
all fines,” Mrs. Echols explain¬ 
ed. 

“It is very important that 
students pay their fines before 
fines go on their transcripts,” 
Mrs. Echols continued. A tran¬ 
script may be held up a week or 
longer if a student waits until 
he needs it to pay his fine. 

Mrs. Echols said if a student 
has any question about a ticket 
“now is the time to see about it.” 


May. The process is now com¬ 
plete. Only a few items have yet 
to arrive. 

Mrs. Gibson, acting chairman 
of home economics, said “the de¬ 
partment was separated in the 
past. Sewing labs were upstairs 
and cooking labs were on the low¬ 
er floor, but now it’s all uni¬ 
fied.” 

When the biology lab moved 
out of Jenkins Hall, home eco¬ 
nomics moved in. Doors were 
made in walls and the former 
cooking and biology labs were 
converted to a cooking lab, a 
living-dining area and a sewing 
room. 

After four weeks of con¬ 
struction and two weeks of paint¬ 
ing, the rooms were ready for 
furniture and appliances. 

A stainless steel sink and 
wooden cutting board went into 
each of the five cooking units. 
A ceramic cook top range was 
added, two stoves with self 

Library fines 
due today 

Students owing library fines 
should pay them today or they 
will be posted on their tran¬ 
scripts, according to Head Li¬ 
brarian Mrs. Evelyn McManus. 

Once a fine is posted on a 
transcript, a student must go to 
the registrar's office to clear it. 
No transcript may be released 
for any purpose if all fines are 
not cleared. 

The library will remain open 
through Sunday afternoon for stu¬ 
dent convenience, according to 
President H.E. Jenkins. 

It will reopen Jan. 19, the 
first day of spring classes. 


All students and faculty 
invited to come by 
Mrs. O'Malley’s 

for 

International Buffet 

5:30-8:30 p.m. 

TUESDAY-Mexican buffet 

WEDNESDAY-Western buffet 

THURSDAY-ltalian buffet 


Hwy 69 North at Loop 323 


cleaning ovens and two regular 
ranges. 

The maintenance department 
constructed an extra storage cab¬ 
inet in each of the units. Mrs. 
Gibson said these cupboards are 
a “tremendous asset” and they 
increase the efficiency of each 
unit greatly. 

Other improvements include 
two new refrigerators, three 
dishwashers and a microwave 
oven. All the appliances are har¬ 
vest gold and match the decor of 
the rest of the lab. 

The living-dining area is be¬ 
tween the sewing and cooking labs 
with doors linking the three to¬ 
gether. This room is a totally 
new idea and is mainly for the 
benefit of interior design classes. 

Pieces of Colonial, Early 
American, French and Queen 
Anne furniture are arranged into 
a living room and dining room. 


SAVE 

40% to 70% 

Blue jeans • Sportswear 
> Leisurewear • Shoes 

'And a hundred other items 
All at discount prices 

MEN’S 

DISCOUNT SHOP 

1109 E. Fifth 




HOLIDAY SAVINGS 


FOR FAST SHOPPING, SAY “CHARGE IT!" WITH A WARDS CHARG-ALL ACCOUNT 


What’s new? Come and see. 

Bergfeld Center, 9: 30 a. m. to 9 p. m. Mon. —Sat. 593—6471 
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YMCA jobs as instructors 
available to students 


The Tyler Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association welcomes col¬ 
lege students as instructors, ac¬ 
cording to Youth Director Rich¬ 
ard Gibson. 

Classes offered at the YMCA 
include tap, jazz, ballet, karate, 
guitar and lifesaving. Classes 
vary with seasons and availabil¬ 
ity of instructors. 

Tentative plans have been 
made for a horseback riding class 
during the winter. 

“We are always looking for 
new types of classes,’’ Gibson 
said' “and if a student has a 
special ability or interest, the Y 
could start classes in that field.’’ 

TJC students who now in¬ 
struct are Barbara Zimmerman, 
tap, jazz and ballet for children; 
Paula Ambrico, tap, jazz and 
ballet for adults; Bobbie Wilkin¬ 
son, guitar fpr all ages; Terri 
Brown, swimming for children; 
and Barry Tillie, physical fit¬ 
ness for St. Gergory’s Element¬ 
ary School. 

“We love volunteer help,’’ 
Gibson said. “That’s what the Y 
is all about.’’ 

Student and faculty members 


Individual pictures made for 
the ’76 Apache yearbook in the 
Student Lounge can be picked up 
between 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. through 
Friday in the journalism lab 
P204. 

“Students can pick up one of 
the two wallet-size black and 
white pictures now,’’ according to 
assistant editor Brenda Richard- 


may serve as counselors in the 
summer camp program. 

Speaking of the summer camp, 
Gibson said, “The work is hard, 
the hours are long, the pay is 
little, but the experience of shap¬ 
ing young minds and bodies is 
tremendous.’’ 

College student membership 
in the Y is at a reduced rate, 
Gibson stressed. 

Cost of a student college mem¬ 
bership is $3 a month, reduced 
from a regular membership of 
$55 a year. It is less money and 
the monthly basis allows the stu¬ 
dent to join for shorter periods. 

An ID card is needed when 
joining for student rates, he said. 

Facilities available to the stu¬ 
dent include the exercise room 
for women, weight room for men, 
and the gym and swimming pool 
during free time. 

A student membership also al¬ 
lows reduced rates for classes 
and trips. 

Tentatively scheduled trips 
include a Dec. 19 trip to Dallas 
to hear the New Christy Min¬ 
strels. 


son. 

They can pick up the second 
picture after yearbooks are de¬ 
livered in May. 

Students must pick up their 
own pictures, Miss Richardson 
said. 

The individual pictures in¬ 
clude the 108 Apache Belle pic¬ 
tures made in the Student Lounge. 


Pre-registration 


to go through 


Friday, Dec. 19 


Students can pre-register in 
the counseling office until Dec. 
19 before registering for the 
spring term Jan. 12-14, according 
to Tom Tooker, director of guid¬ 
ance and counseling. 

The counseling office will also 
be open in early January for pre - 
registration but Tooker says 
“counselors haven’t been noti¬ 
fied when.’’ The counseling office 
will then remain open until Jan. 
9 for pre-registration. 

“Pre-registering gives stu¬ 
dents more time to talk with 
counselors and work out their 
schedule,’’ said Tooker. It will 
also help students get in the right 
classes and make sure the cours¬ 
es they take will transfer,’’ he 
said. 

“If students don’t pre-regist¬ 
er, they will have to be coun¬ 
seled during registration,’’ said 
Tooker. “But the confusion of 
registration is only multiplied 
if students have not received any 
counseling,’’ he added. 

Students can pre-register in 
the counseling office, J104, be¬ 
tween 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. They are 
directed to pre-register with 
counselors who were their fresh¬ 
man orientation instructors,’’ he 
said. 

Counselors other than Tooker 
include Mrs. Mary Peddy, Mrs. 
Judy Robertson, Mrs. E. B. Long, 
Mrs. Verna Martin, Bill Thomas 
and Robert Cullins. 

Counselors are not taking ap¬ 
pointments. “Just come to the 
counselors’ office and we will 
work in one student after an¬ 
other,’’ said Tooker. 

According to Tooker pre-reg¬ 
istration gives the administration 
a preview of how many are signed 
for each course. From it they 
see how many sections there will 
be and estimate how many stu¬ 
dents will be in each class. 
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For: 

This Joyous Holiday Season 

You’ll want to see 
the Special Gift Ideas 
for those you know 
and love. 


Individual yearbook pictures 
ready for distribution in P204 



Men's Shoes 
$9.99 to $20.99 


Men's Cowboy Boots 
$20.99 to $23.99 



Women’s shoes 
$2.96 to $10.99 

5 Styles To Choose From 

Also a Complete Selection of 
Hosiery and Purses 


ACROSS FROM APACHE CENTER 



Pay Loss 


College prospects inquire 
about housing, admission 


High school students in TJC’s 
recruiting program frequently 
ask about cost, transfer credits, 
housing and admission. 

To the cost question, recruit¬ 
ers tell them, “a survey has 
shown that TJC is one of the most 
economical Texas colleges to at¬ 
tend,"according to Administrative 
Vice President Edwin Fowler. 
lt One reason is we don’t include 
added expenses such as building 
use or student service charges 
as other colleges do.’’ . 

Each semester hour is $7 for 
out-of-district students and $4 for 
in-district students. Each has a 
minimum total tuition charge of 
$25. 

Fowler, along with five other 
recruiters, travels through di¬ 
vided sections of Texas to pro¬ 
mote the college. 

Depending on the four-year 
college selected, most credits 
will transfer without any diffi¬ 
culty, he said, “TJC is a member 
of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools.’’ Member¬ 
ship is a “long and extensive 
process,’’ Fowler said. 

“Housing on campus is “rea¬ 
sonable and practical,’’ Fowler 
said. Many students prefer to 
live on campus but there are not 
enough dorms to meet the de¬ 
mands. 

“There are at least 1,000 
women living in apartments or 
approved housing, and the men’s 
dorms are also full,’’ explained 
Fowler. 

Students also ask about ad¬ 
mission requirements. TJC re¬ 
quires ACT scores but only for 
counselors’ use in helping stu¬ 
dents. 

Fowler said many students are 
interested in the academic pro¬ 
gram but “there is a rising in¬ 
terest in the technology field.’’ 
There are jobs available that 
pay up to $1,000 a month as soon 
as the students finish the two- 


year programs,’’ Fowler said. 

About two-thirds of the stu¬ 
dents come from TJC’s district. 
Although Fowler did not have the 
exact figure, he said, “There is 
a high percentage of local high 
school students who attend TJC 
before entering a four-year col¬ 
lege.’’. 

Fowler says those attending 
TJC from within the district have 
the same basic interests as those 
who come from outside the dis¬ 
trict. 

The TJC district includes Ty¬ 
ler Independent School District, 
Winona Consolidated Rural High 
School District No. 67, Chapel 
Hill Independent School Dis¬ 
trict, Lindale Independent School 
District, Rice Consolidated Com¬ 
mon School District No. 13. Also 
Dixie Rural High School District 
No. 5, Swan Consolidated Com¬ 
mon School District No. 60, Pine 
Springs Common School District 
No. 48, Flint Common School Dis¬ 
trict No. 18, Van Independent 
School District and Grand Saline 
Independent School District. 

Tuition costs less for in¬ 
district students because they 
support TJC with their taxes. 

The recruiting staff visits high 
schools “all over Texas encour¬ 
aging them to consider TJC.” 
Students who visit TJC find “the 
campus has a friendly atmosphere 
of students, faculty and adminis¬ 
tration,” Fowler said. He added, 
“You can get a good education 
and enjoy it too.” 
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OFF - CAMPUS HOUSING, 
Rooms & Apartments, 597-3271, 
Mrs. Fred Foster, 426 S. Bonner, 
Tyler, TX 75701. 
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English teacher axes language 
as winsome character Opal 
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By PAM HINDMAN 

Tyler civic theatergoers know 
her as Opal, a lovable character 
without sham who draws and 
quarters the English language 
every time she opens her mouth. 

Students know her as Mrs. 
Mary Burton, who for 12 years 


has helped them through the tor¬ 
tuous paths of proper grammar 
and composition. 

Commenting on the irony of 
an English teacher using Opal’s 
poor grammar, Mrs. Burton 
laughed, “I’m used to it. After 
all, a lot of my students talk that 
way.” 

She has been in three of Pat- 


Wolford marks 31 st year 
as 'Messiah' director 


TJC music instructor Clyde 
Wolford will direct “The Mes¬ 
siah’’ for the 31st year Dec. 14 
at Marvin Methpdist Church. The 
3:30 p.m. hour and a half per¬ 
formance is free. 

“The Messiah,’’ an oratorio 
of the life of Christ written by 
Handel in 24 days, has become 
a Christmas tradition in Tyler. 

After only four rehearsals, 
some 200 voices will perform it. 
Singers come from Mineola, Van, 
Gladewater, Troup, Whitehouse, 
Tyler and even as far away as 
Nacogdoches. Some 40 to 45 area 
churches will be represented. 

These 200 voices include four 
soloists; bass Cody Garner of 


Tyler Book Store 


2127 S. BROADWAY 


Stephen F. Austin; Marilou Ep¬ 
person, Tyler junior high teacher; 
tenor David Jones of Stephen F. 
Austin; and alto Rebecca James of 
Dallas. 

TJC singers include music in¬ 
structor J. W. Johnson, ex-facul¬ 
ty member Mrs. Carl Wallace 
and students Gene Morris, Cathy 
Jones, Barbara Blackstone, Joyce 
Jeter, Debbie Caughron, Sherri 
Simmons, Donna Bullock, Fred 
Hersh, Lynda Leard and John 
Piper. 

“ ‘The Messiah’ is hard to 
direct,’’ Wolford said, “because 
of the difficult entrances for var¬ 
ious sections.’’ 

Wolford continued, “ ‘The 
Messiah’ is a great piece of music 
and I really enjoy doing it. It 
has some great choruses.” 

Wolford’s 30-year reign as di¬ 
rector began in 1943 when he sang 
it first as a tenor. “The next 
year they asked me to direct it 
and I’ve been doing it ever since.” 

“When ‘The Messiah’ was 
performed in King George’s 
court, the King liked the ‘Halle¬ 
lujah Chorus’ so much that he 
stood up,’’ Wolford said. “Since 
that time congregations all over 
the world have stood for the play¬ 
ing of that piece.” 
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rick Henry’s Opal plays. “Every¬ 
body loves Opal” was her first 
appearance, “Opal is a Diamond” 
was next and “Opal’s Baby” was 
third. 

Mrs. Burton enjoys playing 
Opal because Opal is a “sympa¬ 
thetic character -- trusting, 
simple but sharp and has a homey 
philosophy.” 

Besides grammar and compo¬ 
sition, the red-haired, bright¬ 
eyed instructor teaches all phas¬ 
es of literature. 

And she manages the faculty 
flower fund. When an instructor 
or a member of his immediate 
family is sick, Mrs. Burton some¬ 
how gets word and sends flowers. 

Amid playwright Henry’s 
humor he includes anti-war and 
anti - government ideas, Mrs. 
Burton says. 

“Opal often delivers speeches 
directly to the audience and gets 
the point across with arlittle hu¬ 
mor,” Mrs. Burton added. 
“That’s one reason Opal plays are 
so popular over all the United 
States.” 

Mrs. Burton tried out for the 
role of Opal the first time just 
after she had moved to Tyler. 
A friend suggested it was a good 
way to meet people. She was 
“quite surprised” when she got 
the part. 

Director A1 Gilliam conducts 
rehearsals for five weeks before 
the first showing. 

Between grading themes and 
memorizing lines, Mrs. Burton 
squeezes in time to seed and nur¬ 
ture a profusion of plants. Her 
home and yard on Lindsey Lane 
are filled to overflowing, visitors 
affirm. 

She enjoys working with the 
civic theater because it “is re¬ 
warding and she meets different 
people from all walks of life.” 

Mrs. Burton explained that in 
his succession of plays, Henry 
realized the same actresses are 
playing Opal over and over. Opal 
is not as fast as she used to be, 
and so he does not use as many 
chase scenes anymore. 

Other civic theater plays she 
has appeared in include “Lily 
the Felon’s Daughter” and “Ring 
Around Elizabeth.” 

Her daughter Judy Wiessler 
majored in journalism at TJC and 
graduated from University of 
Texas at Austin. She is now a 
Washington correspondent. 

A native and life-long Texan, 
Mrs. Burton was born in Jack¬ 
sonville. She has bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from Sam 
Houston State University. 

Before living in Tyler, she 
taught English and speech in 
Huntsville. 

When Gilliam stages another 
East Texas Opal play, he’ll know 
where to find the star--wielding 
her red pencil on freshman 
themes. 


Mary alias Opal 

After a dozen years, Mrs. Mary Burton has moved 
to an office with a window, Jenkins 214A, to nurture 
her plants. To the English instructor and civic theater 
actress, her plants are almost like children. Faculty 
^basketball for a charitable cause or a romp around the 
stage as ungrammatical Opal--Mrs. Burton is ready with 
a twinkle in her eye. (Staff photo by Jeanne Figueria) 
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1 Most students like I 
1 1 
| Palmer parking lot | 


Time change 

Spring schedule adds six courses 


By PAM HINDMAN 

The new parking lot on Palmer 
Street is pleasing most interview¬ 
ed students. 

Tony Halleck, sophomore 
from Tyler says, “We needed 
more parking area because I 
was having to park four blocks 
away from campus.” 

Dallas freshman Mary Guthrie 
says, “It’s too far away but I’ll 
park there if that’s the only place 
left.” 

Dale Clemments, sophomore 
from Canton, thinks the new lot is 


“convenient for basketball games 
and people taking technology 
courses but not for many students 
who have classes across the cam¬ 
pus.” 

Pittsburg freshman salina 
Warrick says, “I like it because 
it’s close to the gym.” 

“It’s convenient for all the 
home basketball games,” says 
Arp freshman John Broome. 

Heather Scullin, freshman 
from McKinney, says it’s con¬ 
venient for the cheerleaders be¬ 
cause “we have to practice and 
paint signs in the gym.” 


Six courses--four new and two 
reinstated -- are added to the 
spring semester schedule. 

New courses are Religious 
Studies 223A, Art 223C, History 
123 and Recreation 223A. Rein¬ 
stated courses are Journalism 
123E and Religious Studies 111. 

Religious Studies 223A, Com¬ 
parative World Religions, is a 
direct comparison of all major 
religions such as Buddhism, 
Christianity and Judaism, ac¬ 
cording to instructor Larry Heath 
of Campus Christian Center. 

The course will meet from 
11:15 a.m. to noon Tuesday and 
Thursday and from 7-9:30 p.m. 
Thursday. 


Automatic vacuum protects lab 


from chemical fumes, spills, fire 


By SHARON REED 

The new chemistry labs are 
designed with special safety pre¬ 
cautions in case of fire or acci¬ 
dental chemical spills, chemistry 
instructor James Wicks said. A 
micro switch is available on the 
wall for such accidents. 

“If there were a spill of 
ether you could push this switch 
and a vacuum would immediately 
come on and clear the air,” 
Wicks said, “and then automat¬ 
ically switch off after five min¬ 
utes.” 

Should a greater emergency 
arise a larger vacuum is avail¬ 
able for the entire building. 

An estimated count of about 
355 chemistry students have ac¬ 
cess to new, improved chemis¬ 
try labs in the Aleck Genecov 
Science and Arts Building. 

According to Wicks the big¬ 
gest advantage of the labs “is the 
floor and storage area. The for¬ 
mula alcohol storage is vastly 
improved.” 

Each lab has its own store 
room for equipment and supplies. 
Store rooms have direct access 
to the labs by a door. A movable 
blackboard slides back to reveal 
storage tables. 

The rooms also contain roll¬ 
ing bins with storage area on 
either side that takes up less 
space and enables indexing of 
supplies. 

Built-in blackboards provide 
better visibility than the port¬ 
able ones in the old labs. They 
are used for short briefs and 
instruction. Sope labs are equip¬ 
ped with overhead projectors and 
permanent pull-down screens. 

Labs in Rooms G225 andG226 
can seat 24 students, six to a 
bench. Each student has a specific 
area to work. Dual hoods and 
sinks have been installed. 

In the organic labs, gas and 
vacuums are available on tap. 
“We have vacuums which are a 
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great advantage over the water 
aspirators in the old lab,” Wicks 
explained. 

Distilled water will also be 
available later on this year. “This 
will be on tap form, so to speak,” 
says Wicks. 

Organic labs will seat 24 stu¬ 
dents, four to a bench. These labs 
also contain hood and sink. 

These labs have been built 
with the idea of expansion for the 
future, Wicks declared. 

The old labs on the ground 
floor of Jenkins Hall have already 
been torn out and are now being 
used by the home economics de¬ 
partment. The old chemistry lab 
on the second floor is used for 
the horticulture class. 

Full time lab instructor is 
Tony Cowan. 

Lecture instructors who also 
teach some labs are James Hill, 
George Cunningham and Wicks. 

Chemistry lab assistants in¬ 
clude Tyler sophomores Danny 
Addington and Joseph Duffy. Oth¬ 
ers are Ronnie Hewlett and Carl 
Lott from Clubview and Miss 
Mary Jo Andrews from Palestine. 

To find qualified lab assist¬ 
ants, Wicks says, “We look for 
students who are aggressive and 
show initiative in their fresh¬ 
man year and students who need 
to work.” 

These students can be chem¬ 
istry majors or majors in related 
science fields and don’t neces¬ 
sarily have to be straight A 
students. 

“We just couldn’t do without 
our lab assistants. If we didn’t 
have them we would have to have 
more instructors,” Wicks said. 


Art 223C, Ceramics, will util¬ 
ize new facilities in Genecov 
Science and Art Building. It is 
the second semester of Art 213 
introduced this fall, according to 
instructor Mrs. Winoma Johnson. 

The course will be taught 
Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
2:05-4:45 p.m. and from 7-9p.m. 

History 123, British history 
after 1600, is scheduled for 8- 
8:50 a.m. Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 

Dr. Peter Jones, who has 
lived in England, is the instructor. 

Folk dancing in Recreation 
223A will be dances “your great¬ 
grandmother ’ s grandmother 

danced,” according to Albert 
Baade, assistant director of tech¬ 
nology. 

Teaching the course in folk, 
square and social dancing is Miss 
Claudia Wolford. The course will 
meet in the Powell Building. 

The dancing lab will be from 
8-9:50 a.m. Monday and Friday 
and the lecture class will be from 
8-8:50 Wednesday. Night classes 
meet from 5:30-10 p.m. Tuesday. 

The class will dance “outside 
in good weather to allow more 
room,” Miss Wolford said. “Stu¬ 
dents will also demonstrate danc - 
es to people outside the class 
such as residents of nursing 
homes. ’ ’ 

Journalism 123E, Broadcast 
News, is a reinstated course to 
be taught by Mrs. Marianne Har¬ 
alson from 8-8:50 Monday, Wed¬ 
nesday and Friday. 

The course content is radio 
and television news writing. Lat¬ 
er in the semester, Mrs. Haral¬ 
son says students will learn to 
use a movie camera and simulate 
and put together a three-minute 
news cast. 

Another reinstated course, 
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Religious Studies 111, A Study of 
the Book of Genesis, will be 
taught in the Methodist Bible 
Chair. 


Instructor is E. P. Cantrelle 
with classes scheduled at 11:15 
a.m. Tuesday. This is a one se¬ 
mester hour course. 


Ceramics class to teach 


wheel, slab work, coils 


A daytime ceramics course 
next semester will teach use of 
the potter’s wheel, slab work and 
coils. 

Mrs. Winona Johnson's course 
will be from 2-4:45 p.m. Tues¬ 
days and Thursdays. 

To make an object on the pot¬ 
ter’s wheel, students place a hunk 
of clay on the wheel and shape it 
with their hands as the wheel 
turns. 

Slab work is what the name 
implies. The student rolls the clay 
with a rolling pin into a slab. He 
then cuts it into strips or shapes 
put together with slip, a thin mix¬ 
ture of water and clay, she said. 

Coiling is the art of coiling 
sausage-like rolls one on top of 
another to form objects. 

After the hand work of an ob¬ 
ject, the object is covered in 
plastic and allowed to dry one 
week for small objects and up 
to two or three weeks for large 
objects. 

After the object is completely 
dry, it is fired in a kiln. The 
first firing is called bisque when 
the temperature is raised to 1600 
degrees Farenheit. After the 
glaze is applied the object is 
fired to 2250 degrees. 

If an object is not to contain 
food, it can then be painted with 
acrylics after firing. Different 
minerals and oxides are added to 
the glaze to get different colors. 

A student buys his own clay 


at 10 cents per pound. He will 
use 75-100 pounds in a semester. 

Mrs. Johnson requires a stu¬ 
dent to make one coil pot, one 
slab object and four or five 
cylinders on the potter’s wheel 
in a semester. 

The 26 students in the fall 
ceramics course include art ma¬ 
jors, elementary teachers and 
handicapped students. 

“Some are involved in cera¬ 
mics for the art objects pro¬ 
duced. For some, it is an outlet 
for anxiety. For the handicapped 
it is an effective therapy,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Johnson continued, 
“Anyone feels like ‘I can do that.’ 
It’s not like drawing or some¬ 
thing that takes skill. Even one 
who doesn’t have much creativity 
can do pottery.” 
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Working newsmen practice what they learn 


By LORI GALLO 

For freshman Robert Dur¬ 
ham of Chapel Hill and sopho¬ 
more Steve Moffett of Owen- 
town, on-the-job training is a 
part of their college experi¬ 
ence. 

Durham is a news reporter 
for Radio Station KTBB and Mof¬ 
fett manages production at Tele¬ 
vision Station KLTV. 

Durham’s interest in journal¬ 
ism began at Chapel Hill High 



Robert Durham^ 


School “by just talking to people 
about it. I did some reporting 
for the school newspaper and later 
became an editor.” 

Moffett’s interest in commun¬ 
ication began in Winona High 
School where he was in drama 
productions. His determination to 
get experience kept him returning 
to the television station “to let 
them know I was still interested.” 

After waiting six months, the 
high school junior got an oppor¬ 
tunity to run a camera for the 
6 p.m. news. 

He later became a cameraman 
for the 10 p.m. news and now 
films every news broadcast, sev¬ 
en days a week. 

Through friends at KTBB, 
Durham landed a job Sept. 1 as a. 
reporter to cover Robert E. Lee 


High School and TJC football 
games. 

After covering Friday and Sat - 
urday night games, he phones in 
information such as final scores 
and yardage gains to KTBB. Lat¬ 
er he gives a full report of grid¬ 
iron action over the air. 

Because both students knew 
what career direction they want¬ 
ed, they took an interest in class¬ 
es that would benefit them. 

“My English and journalism 
classes have been helpful to me,” 
said Durham. 

“Speech and public speaking 
are classes I have taken that are 
important for a radio-television 
career,” added Moffett. “I have 
also taken Introduction to Radio 
and Television and hope to take 
a voice and diction course,” he 
said. He has also taken photo¬ 
journalism. 

Five to 10 hours a week has 
been the usual working time for 
Durham. “I had been working Fri¬ 
day and Saturday nights which in¬ 
terfered with any weekend plans. 
But I had the rest of the week to 
date or see friends.” 

Because of a motorcycle ac¬ 
cident in mid-October, Durham 
has been in the hospital with his 
broken leg in traction. 

He “had to let some other 
classes go,” but has managed to 
keep up with journalism. 

“I hope to be out of the hos¬ 
pital soon,” he says, “in time to 
work with KTBB on the Thunder- 
chicken basketball games.” 

Adding that proceeds from the 
games are donated to the Ameri¬ 
can Cancer Society and other 
helpful organizations, he says 
the KTBB team “gets nothing but 
a good time.” 

For Moffett, free time is at a 
minimum since he works approxi - 
mately 30 to 35 hours a weekT 
“Sometimes that means staying 
until a 3 a.m. sign-off on a week¬ 
end,” he said. 

“Although I don’t have to go 
out and gather news--whichcould 
happen at any time--I do have to 
be there before every broadcast 
to set up equipment and check 
lighting. 

“At times I miss doing things 
with friends or just being able to 



Lights, action 

Tyler sophomore Steve Moffett looks at studio 
monitor in his job as cameraman at KLTV of Tyler. 
Moffett works between 30-35 hours a week in addition 
to attending TJC. He has been a cameraman since 
high school. (Staff photo by Bob Smith) 


sit and relax,” says Moffett. 
“But I feel responsible to my job 
and am getting a lot of experience 
in the radio-television field.” 

Neither Durham nor Moffett 
has decided on exactly what se¬ 
quence in communication they 
will go. But Durham feels his 
“job is helping him decide. 

“I would enjoy being either a 
reporter for*a newspaper or be¬ 
coming a broadcaster,” he adds. 

Producing or directing is Mof¬ 
fett’s goal. “These phases allow 
a freer rein on your work and 


the opportunity would be cre¬ 
ative.” 

Both students agree what they 
dislike most about their jobs is 
the unusual hours. 

“That’s the only real disad¬ 
vantage,” says Durham, but be¬ 
cause of deadlines there is some 
pressure. 

The time factor is a small 
price for the enjoyment Moffett 
gets from his work. 

“I like working with people 
and traveling and my job allows 
me to do both,” Moffett says. 


“Besides that, I enjoy the chal¬ 
lenge and responsibility from 
producing or directing.” 

Durham agrees he also likes 
working with people and “the 
idea that you’re talking to amass 
of people.” Satisfaction from his 
work comes “from the ability to 
let others know what happens and 
get them involved.” 

Along with the combination of 
determination and enthusiasm 
Durham and Moffett have for their 
work, their “head start” could 
keep them ahead. 



DEFICIT from p. 1 

hard to enforce and always catch 
someone at a disadvantage. 

Towers pointed out, “Price 
controls treat symptoms, not 
causes. 

“Price controls cause short¬ 
ages,” he continued. “Producers 
hold back their goods waiting to 
get the best prices. This causes 
a shortage in the markets from 
food to clothes. ’ ’ 

Profits are prohibited by price 
controls. If a producer holds back 
his goods he can’t make a profit. 
“Lifting the controls brings high¬ 
er inflation,” Towers explained. 

“And man won’t work unless 
he can make money,” Towers 
said. “It’s as simple as one, two, 
three. No profits, no 
expansion and no jobs.” 

Once price controls are 
ed prices go up to 
for loss of revenue. 

In times of 
tainty is present. Cures are not 
easily found or practiced. A start 
toward a balanced economy is 
raising the price of gold to a 
one-to-one ratio with paper mon¬ 
ey. Balancing the national budget 
is the next step. 

Towers added, “Sever the so¬ 
cialistic programs such as wel¬ 
fare and food stamps. Their pur- 


Tapes 

Hearing an audio tape 
in Vaughn Library is 
Chuck Offia of Lagos, Ni¬ 
geria. He is a chemistry 
major. (Staff photo by 
Brad Sanders) 


and is 

nothing more than a snowballing 
money-eater.” 

With cuts in federal spend¬ 
ing taxes will also be cut. 

“An amendment to the consti¬ 
tution prohibiting the government 
from practicing deficit spending 
• should be added,” Towers said. 
“The irresponsibility of spend¬ 
ing by the government has to be 
curtailed.” 

“Finally we must elect hon- 
est politicians who have the good 


of the country in mind instead 
of their own personal interests.” 

Solutions to current problems 
are not easy ones. Towers em¬ 
phasized, “Individual thrift will 
play an important part in re¬ 
storing America to its sound 
former self. 

“But most important the gov¬ 
ernment--not just the federal but 
state as well--must start taking 
appropriate steps to combat the 
problems instead of playing poli¬ 
tics with people’s lives.” 


Campus upkeep is round the clock job 


By GARY FENDLER 

Maintaining 26 buildings and 
approximately 75 acres of campus 
is literally a 24-hour-a-day job. 

Everything additional like 
picking up a coke cup dropped 
by a thoughtless student is one 
more chore on a full workload, 
according to Maintenance Super¬ 
intendent Frank Baldwin. 

“We don’t have a larg enough 
staff to follow students around 
and pick up after them,” Baldwin 
said. 

He related one incident when a 
student stepped out of a car 
within 20 feet of a garbage can, 
yet dropped his litter on the 
ground. 

“I walked over to the student 
and asked him to pick up the gar¬ 
bage and put it where it belongs.” 
The student apologized and put 
the garbage in the container. 

Last week for the first time 
in his 25 years at TJC, Baldwin 
saw students picking up trash. 
“They were actually doing some¬ 
thing constructive to help the col¬ 
lege instead of defacing it,” he 
said. 

His 25-man, four-woman staff 
includes five men who work on 
the grounds exclusively. One of 
the five covers the campus pick¬ 
ing up litter all day. The remain¬ 
ing four men trim hedges, clean 
flower beds, keep the grass cut 
and anything else to maintain a 
clean, orderly campus. 

“I have two trouble shooters 
on my staff.” They repair broken 
machinery, faulty plumbing and 
handle jobs which might other¬ 
wise require the college to call 
in outside professionals, Baldwin 
said. 

The six on the night shift 
work after 9:30 p.m. These men 


are responsible for cleaning the 
hallways, washing down bath¬ 
rooms and keeping classrooms 
clean. 

Twelve men are responsible 
for the upkeep of the buildings 
during the day. With 26 buildings 
on campus, the men are spread 
thin,Baldwin says. 

Maids work in the women’s 
dormitories and the buildings 
throughout the campus. 

“I am understaffed,” Baldwin 
explained. “Whenever a building 
has to be cleaned, either before 
or after a college function, only 
the yard men can be reassigned 
to do this job. 

“Students just don’t seem to 
care about the beauty of the cam¬ 
pus,” Baldwin says. 

Baldwin heads a staff of 25 
men and four women. 

It takes the full ground crew 
half a day to clean up after a 
basketball game. Garbage must 
be picked up from behind the 
bleachers immediately following 
the game, Baldwin pointed out. 

“The floor must be mopped 
to avoid moisture seeping in and 
causing the surface to buckle.” 
Men must also dust and push 
back bleachers, scrub and mop 
restrooms with disinfectant to 
avoid staph germs. 

“Every year we get the same 
complaint--trucks make a mess 
of the grounds while perform¬ 
ing their jobs,” Baldwin said. 
“Trash has to be picked up.” 
To do this trucks must drive on 
campus. 

His staff collects garbage in 
the evening and early mornings. 
Anywhere from four to six cans 
of trash is collected from each 
dorm and in the containers under 
Ramey tower. 

“With this amount of trash, 
our trucks must be as close as 


possible to these locations to ex¬ 
pedite the job. 

■ ‘Every Monday trash is worse 
than usual,” Baldwin commented. 
“Beer cans and food wrappers 
are thrown all over the campus, 
left from wild weekend parties. 
I have just enough men to do so 
much and careless students lim¬ 
it us in how much we get done.” 

Areas where maintenance 
trucks do the most damage are 
in front of Vaughn and Holley 
dormitories facing Baxter Street. 

“I have instructed my drivers 
to avoid driving in this area as 
much as possible,” Baldwin said. 
“If we had some type of paved 
driveway in this area it would 
Jbe a big help. ’ ’ 

Aside from maintenance 
trucks, repair trucks called in 
by the college must also drive 
on campus. These workers con¬ 
tend they need their trucks near¬ 
by to provide their service in 
the quickest possible time. If 
their tools are handy the job will 
be finished sooner, Baldwin said. 

Another ground mutilator is 
the mail truck. “The mail truck 
does most of the damage to the 
grounds,” Baldwin remarked. “It 
delivers all the mail to the in¬ 
dividual buildings on campus. So 
naturally it is responsible for 
most of the unsightly areas.” 

In preparation for the open 
house of the new Aleck Genecov 
Science and Arts building, Bald¬ 
win and his five grounds crew 
members worked seven days a 
week for three weeks because 
“I like for things to look nice.” 

The 50,000 square feet of 
floor space had to be scrubbed 
with a special fluid to clean 
floors of residue left from con¬ 
struction. All classrooms had to 
be cleaned. Windows had to be 
washed. 
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Course in logic 

Computer students analyze operations for local businesses 


By PAM HINDMAN 
and CYNTHIA DAVIS 

Students in Leslie’s Griffin’s 
data processing course analyze 
certain areas of Tyler business¬ 
es and if desired by the manage¬ 
ment, work on improving the 
system. 

Some of the small businesses 
students have analyzed are J. A. 


Haralson Moving and Storage, 
R. F. Davis Manufacturing, Kel¬ 
ly Springfield and Wats Co. 

Students also analyzed Exxon 
report and payroll program. 

Other projects students have 
worked on include Rusk State 
Hospital, Co-operative Teachers 
Credit Union, Vaughn Library 
and TJC class scheduling, Grif¬ 
fin said. 

“The first thing students do 
is select a system to work with,’’ 


said Tyler sophomore James Co- 
ley, student in Griffin’s systems 
and procedure course. 

Then they analyze the present 
system. They include all informa¬ 
tion that is processed, cost, per¬ 
sonnel and equipment. After an¬ 
alyzing the system, students ask 
the management if they are in¬ 
terested in changes that might 
benefit the business. 

“If the management is inter¬ 
ested, the students try to find a 


way to make it better,’’ Coley 
explained. They propose a new 
system they believe would do the 
best job. 

“They don’t always succeed,” 
Coley said. 

If the management is not in¬ 
terested, this is the end of the 
analysis. 

“In class only a few weeks 
are used for each company an¬ 
alysis,” Coley said. “And be¬ 
cause a real analysis takes from 


Grants, 


Four basic programs 

loans still available for spring semester 


Students can still apply for 
grants and loans for next semest¬ 
er. 

Those wanting information can 
see Financial Aid Director Ray 
Fortner in the financial aid of¬ 
fice, Jenkins Hall. He says it is 
to the students’ advantage to apply 
as early as possible. 

Any student can apply for a 
loan or grant, Fortner says. 
“Grants are federal gifts. Loans 
require repayment.” 

Highest amount can be the ac¬ 
tual cost of the student’s school 
budget and lowest can be cost 
of tuition, Fortner said. 

Fortner could give no specific 
amount in dollars because he says 
“different programs give differ¬ 
ent amounts and each program has 
a separate way of applying.” 

TJC handles three grants and 
one loan--the Basic Education 
Grant (BEOG), the Law Enforce¬ 
ment Education Grant, the Texas 
Public Education Grant and Fed¬ 
erally Guaranteed Student Loans. 

Deadline for BEOG is March 
15 and Feb. 1 for Federally Guar¬ 
anteed Loans. 

Under the BEOG a student can 
receive from $200-$1,400. At TJC 
students average $785 per student 
per year with this grant, Fortner 
said. 

But there is no set criteria 
for determining the BEOG be¬ 
cause each case varies with a 
formula that determines who can 
receive a grant, according to 
Fortner. 

To show the involved criteria, 
he opened his book to 10 to 12 
pages explaining the formulas. In 
general, eligibility for a loan or 
grant depends on such factors as 
income and assets. Other criteria 
are whether both parents work 
and the number of children in col¬ 
lege. 

The Texas Public Education 
Grant may cover the actual cost 


of tuition up to $250 a semester 
for out-of-state students. 

Grants given to out-of-state 
students are limited to 10 per 
cent of the total amount of grants 
awarded per year. The average 
LEEP grant is the cost of books 
and tuition only. 

The Federally Guaranteed 
Student Loans average $2,000per 
year, though this average may run 
to $2,500. The federal government 
pays the interest and the student 
pays it back. The individual stu¬ 
dent may receive loans from this 
program up to $10,000 during his 
total years in school. 

In discussing how each pro¬ 
gram has different requirements 
and ways of applying, Fortner 
said the BEOG requires an ap¬ 
plication to be sent to Health, 
Education and Welfare. Appli¬ 
cants can pick up the form in 
Fortner’s office. 

HEW calculates the eligibility 
index of the particular student. 
He will receive an eligibility 
report from the federal govern¬ 
ment in from two to six weeks. 
The student then brings the au¬ 
thorization to Fortner who writes 
out a check. 

“About 700 students are re¬ 
ceiving financial aid,” Fortner 
said. “All of these are predicat¬ 
ed on need, except for the LEEP 
Grant which is determined by 
the student’s enrollment in the 
program the previous year,” said 
Fortner* 

The Texas Public Education 
grant requires that students se¬ 
cure an application from Fort¬ 
ner, fill out an ACT Needs- 
Analysis questionnaire. In most 
cases the student must have a 
1040 tax form. 

To be eligible for the LEEP 
grant the student must be en¬ 
rolled in an approved course of 
study. There is no designated 
number of recipients, accord- 


Holiday Greetings 
from Tyler's 
Fashion Showplace 


"See the finest 
in footwear 

J 

for ladies." 

Lcwt* 

122 N. COLLEGE 



ing to Fortner. 

The student can transfer to 
a senior college and reapply for 
the grant. Applicants contact 
Fortner in the financial aid of¬ 
fice to see whether his grant has 
been approved. 

Students can receive a Fed¬ 
erally Guaranteed loan if their 
adjusted gross income is below 
$15,000. The student can “find a 
lender who will make the loan 
first and then we fill out the ap¬ 


plication,” said Fortner. It is up 
to the lending institutions--banks 
and loan companies--to decide 
whether the student can receive 
the loan. Applicants can pick up 
the OE1154 and the OE1260 forms 
from Fortner or the lender. 

Students may not apply for the 
same grant in the same year un¬ 
less a drastic financial change 
makes them eligible, said Fort¬ 
ner. 


seven to nine months, we analyze 
only part of each system.” 

There are 23 students in the 
course. 

“General purpose of the 
course is to learn systems fun¬ 
damentals mainly in the electron¬ 
ic data processing environment,” 
Griffin said. 

Students deal with simpler 
systems in the beginning and then 
have the comprehension to under - 
stand complex systems. 

“In reality system analysis 
is just using logic,” Griffin add¬ 
ed. 

“I like to surprise students 
with logic tests,” Griffin says. 

One test he gave involved an 
imaginary trip to the moon. A 
list of 15 objects was offered. 
Students could choose only a lim¬ 
ited number, remembering 
matches will not burn, compass¬ 
es do not work and there is no 
oxygen. 

This course is required for 
data processing students but any¬ 
one can take it. 

Griffin teaches a second se¬ 
mester course in systems and 
procedures applying the theories 
of the first semester. 


GOOD JAZZ 
Better Prices 




Stanley Claris 

rnwr. 


STANLEY CLARKE 
JOUKNKY TO LOVE 
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NEMPEROR 

RECORDS 


Albums Reg. $5.88 Now $3.98 
Tapes Reg. $G.99 Now $4.99 
Prices Good Thru Dec. 17,1975 

RECORD TOWN 


Broadway Square Mall 


561-0894 
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Non-contact sport 

Sophomore guard Rick dowdle from Longview drives 
toward the basket for two of his 14 points against a 
Centenary defender. The Tribe won 94-73. 

(Staff photo by Robert Lanclos) 


Mitchell, Bussey All-Conference again 


Halfback Bobby Mitchell and 
center Malcolm Bussey are re¬ 
peaters on the ’75 Texas Junior 
College Football Federation All- 
Conference team. 

Apaches making the elite team 
for the first time were noseguard 
Ernest Shields, tackle David 
Wells and defensive end Eldridge 
Beverly. 

Mitchell and Bussey were each 
named to the ’74 team at the same 
positions. Mitchell was later se¬ 
lected as an All-American run¬ 
ning back on the national junior 
college squad. 

Bussey, a 6-1, 230-pound 
sophomore, is expected to be 


heavily recruited by major col¬ 
leges this spring. He has already 
received letters from such uni¬ 
versities as Oklahoma State, Ark¬ 
ansas, Kansas State, Kansas, 
Southwest Louisiana, Baylor and 
North Texas State. 

Wells’ early season perform¬ 
ance was impressive enough to 
get him on the elite roster. He 
suffered a hyper-extended knee 
injury in the second conference 
game. It has kept him on the 
bench the rest of the season. 

Beverly was the only Apache 
freshman to make the All-Confer¬ 
ence team. 

Joining Mitchell were Garv 


Blair of Kilgore, Audie Woods 
of Navarro and quarterback Ar¬ 
thur Tatum. 

The offensive line was com¬ 
posed of Luther Peophlmann, 
Earnest Salazar and James 
Wright, all of Blinn; Paul Kent 
of Navarro; Tim McCowan and 
Jim Dunaway of Kilgore. Split 
end was Randall Teate of Hen¬ 
derson County. 

Teaming with Wells, Shields 
and Beverly in the defensive line 
were Royal Stevens of Blinn; 
Mike Webb and Lloyd Langston 
of Kilgore; Alton Harvey of Whar¬ 
ton and Morris Bell of Henderson 
County. 

All-conference linebackers 
were Floyd Randle of Blinn, Cor¬ 
nelius Smith of Kilg&re and Keith 
Nelms of Navarro. 

Defensive backs include Mark 
Stone of Wharton, Lester Belrose 
of Kilgore, Ralph Barrett of. 
Blinn and Kenneth Taylor of Na¬ 
varro, 


Hunting seasons open 
with safety first 


Apaches head south Friday 
to vie in San Jacinto Classic 


By BEN BROOKS 

The Apache basketball team 
will enter the three-day San Ja¬ 
cinto Classic Friday in Pasa¬ 
dena. 

Fresh from a 94-73 defeat of 
Centenary College, Coach Ran¬ 
dall Milstead said, “They must 
take on a tough Lee College teanv* * 
who defeated them last year in 
the tournament.” 

Led by Charles McMillian’s25 
points and 16 rebounds, the Apa¬ 
ches pulled away from stubborn 

the second half be¬ 
fore 1,100 fans. 

The Apaches got off to a slow 
start by scoring only 16 points to 
Centenary’s 12 in the first eight 
minutes. 

The never trailed but couldn’t 
enlarge the lead further than four 
or six'points. They carried a 40- 
34 halftime lead into the locker 
room. 

The second half was a differ¬ 


ent story as the Apaches came 
out smoking nets and playing bet¬ 
ter defensively. 

Their starting five scored in 
double figures with McMillian 
leading with 25 points and 16 re¬ 
bounds. 

In addition to McMillian’s of¬ 
fensive showing he also shut out 
the man he guarded to 0 points 
the second half. 

Apache Willie Quinney also 
had a successful game, scoring 18 
points and hauling down 10 re¬ 
bounds. Following were Rick 
Dowdle 14 points, Wendal Mays 
13 and George Walker 10. 

Although Walker was not the 
high point man, he brought the 
crowd to its feet with behind the 
back passes. 

Centenary had three men with 
double figures with Dick Brown, 
6-0 guard, leading all scorers 
with 32 points followed by Dwight 
Myers with 14 and Walter Louis 
14. 


By MITCHELL McINNIS 

With hunting seasons in prog¬ 
ress, area hunters must remem¬ 
ber the need for increased safe¬ 
ty precautions. Careless mis¬ 
takes cause injuries and deaths 
each year in the woods. 

Several leaflets concerning 
gun and hunting safety are avail¬ 
able to the public at the Texas 
Parks and Wildlife Department 
office in Tyler. 

One of these, the 10 Com¬ 
mandments of Safety, lists these 
points: 

1) Treat every gun with res¬ 
pect due a loaded gun. 

2) Guns carried into camp or 
home must always be unloaded. 
Guns always should be encased 
until reaching the shooting area. 

3) Always be sure that the 
barrel and action are clear of ob¬ 
structions. 

4) Always carry your gun so 
you can control the direction of 
the muzzle. Keep the safety on 
until you are ready to shoot. 

5) Be sure of your target be¬ 
fore you pull the trigger. 

6) Never point a gun at any¬ 
thing you don’t want to shoot. 

7^ TTnatten/ipH aunq should be 


Set back 65-54 by SFA 

'Ladies meet Baylor Thursday 


By DEBORAH BURCHFIELD 


victories over Ambassador Col¬ 
lege 69-34 and Southwest Texas 
State in two games 75-58 and 


scorers, she missed the game" 
against Eastfield. 


unloaded. 

8) Never climb a tree or fence 
with a loaded gun. 

9) Never shoot at a flat, hard 
surface or the surface of water. 

10) Do not mix gun powder 
and alcohol. 

The office also issues licens¬ 
es. They cost $5.25 for hunting 
or $8.25 for one that covers both 
hunting and fishing. 

Leroy Williamson, informa¬ 
tion officer of the Northeast Tex¬ 
as region of the Parks and Wild¬ 
life Department, said careful 
hunters in this region can enjoy 
some very good hunting. 

He says, “East Texas is one 
of the best areas around for all 
types of outdoor activities.” Wil¬ 
liamson also said with increased 
cooperation in eliminating outlaw 
hunters, the animal population-- 
especially deer--“could be even 
larger than what they are.” 

Season dates in Smith County 
vary depending on whether the 
hunter is using a gun or bow and 
arrow. 

Hunting for turkey with a gun 
continues through Dec. 31. The 
state imposes a three gobbler 
limit. 

Limits for black bear include 
a one bear limit. The regular 
season is from Nov. 16-Dec. 31. 

Hunting squirrel is legal 
through Dec. 31 for both types of 
hunting. Limits are 10 per day and 
20 in possession at one time. 

Duck limitations are on a 
point-per-duck system this year. 
Copies of this are also available 
at the Parks and Wildlife Depart¬ 
ment office. 


75 quarterbacks 
best runners, 
Andrews says 

By JEFF DAVIS 

Compared to quarterbacks of * 
the past, Head Coach Billy Wayne 
Andrews said his three ’75 quar¬ 
terbacks “were about equal and 
ran better than those of the past.” 

In comparing the ’75 Apaches * 
with past teams, Andrews said, 
this team could have been bet¬ 
ter if the freshmen had come 
through and proved their abili¬ 
ty.” 

Starting signal-caller for the 
Apaches was Larry Hartsfield, 
who played high school ball at 
John Tyler. Hartsfield returned 
to lead the Apache offense after 
being on the championship team 
last year. 

“His experience earned him 
the role as starting quarterback,” 
Andrews said. 

Two other players behind 
Hartsfield were Bobby Schultz, 
freshman from Houston, and Jim 
Wharton, freshman from Austin. 

Schultz was the back-up to 
Hartsfield and is considered “a 
better field leader” by Andrews. 

Wharton understudied Harts¬ 
field and Schultz and needs more 
experience in directing the Apa¬ 
che offense, Andrews explained. 


Gumber explains news computer 


The Apache Ladies, under the 
leadership of Coach Herb Rich¬ 
ardson, take on Baylor Univer¬ 
sity at 5:15 p.m. Dec. 11 in Waco. 

The Ladies suffered their first 
loss of the season 65-54 against 
the Stephen F. Austin Lady jacks. 

The Ladyjacks dominated the 
first half of play and led at the 
half 40-18. 

In the second half, however, 
the Ladies showed their defen¬ 
sive abilities and cut the lead to 
54-49 with 2:28 left in the game. 

Key shots by Ladyjack Doris 
Felderhoff, a 6-1 postman, prov¬ 
ed the deciding factor. 

* 

Miss Felderhoff led the game 
in scoring with 27 points. Her 
height and shooting ability were a 
problem for the Ladies. 

Jenny Rackley of Gregory led 
the scoring for the Ladies with 10 
points. She was followed by Bob¬ 
by Bruton and Sherri Cathey with 
nine, Cindy Overstreet eight, 
Kathleen Moore seven, Hazel Gib¬ 
son six and Susan Doebbler three. 

The Ladies were 4-0 before 
the loss to SFA and had recorded 


65-49. 

The also scored a victory 
over Eastfield Junior College 76- 
32 before a crowd of approxi¬ 
mately 400 in their first home 
debut. 

Showing good defense and ball 
control the Ladies had 11 girls 
scoring points and dominated the 
Eastfield team. 

Hazel Gibson, 5-8 from Big 
Sandy, led the Ladies against 
Eastfield with 19 points. She show¬ 
ed her outside shooting ability as 
she connected on seven consecu¬ 
tive 20-foot shots before missing. 

Others scoring in the game 
were Miss Bruton 13 points, Miss 
Cathey 10, Evelyn Jo Troell nine, 
Susan Doebbler seven, Miss 
Rackley, Miss Overstreet and 
Paula Shaw four each and Kath¬ 
leen Moore, Cindy Weaver and Jo 
Nell Henslee all with two points 
each. 

Miss Troell, 5-8 from George 
West, suffered a sprained knee 
during the first half. She tried 
the knee out the second half but 
left the game shortly after re¬ 
turning. 

One of the Ladies’ leading 


By MICKEY HUMPHREY 

Newspaper quality is better 
than it has ever been and one of 
the reasons is the writer “has 
more freedom to move around and 
more room to be creative,” said 
Mickey Gumber when he spoke to 
sophomore journalism students 
Thursday on computerization of 
the journalism field. 

Gumber, an ex-TJC journal¬ 
ism student, is sports editor of 
the Tyler Morning Telegraph and 
the Tyler Courier-Times. 

The new set-up at the paper 
is now complete computer, Gum¬ 
ber said. Reporters type on a spe¬ 
cial sheet fed into a computer 
that comes out in a perforated 
tape. 

Then the tape is fed through 
a compuscan machine that photo- 
develops the story into one col¬ 
umn of print. 

“You run into pressure situa¬ 
tions Friday nights because of 
football and basketball games 
coming in late,” Gumber ex¬ 
plained. “But the new computers 
give us a later deadline of some 
two hours that permits us to get 


in some scores we couldn’t in 
the old set-up.” 

The reporter still must type 
his story quickly, but it must be 
nearly letter perfect. Too many 
errors will make the computer 
reject the story and that means 
the reporter must retype the 
article. 

“Because of pressure, I be¬ 
lieve a lot of people will fall by 
the wayside,” Gumber said. 

A reporter will set his own 
headline and then send it into the 
computer. In the past a linotype 
operator set heads. 

“The copy should come out 
cleaner and practically errorless 
which will make for easier read¬ 
ing,” Gumber said. 

“One scanner now does in a 
more perfect way and a lot quick¬ 
er what 10 men used to do. 

“You will still need your re¬ 
porters and proof readers. Jobs 
will be cut by at least 20 per 
cent.” 

The old machines printed 
10,000 copies in four hours but 
the new computerized press will 
print 10,000 copies in about 45 
minutes. This gives more time 


to correct problems. 

“The paper now comes out 
faster than ever before but some¬ 
times it can go too fast because 
of not enough workers at a par¬ 
ticular station,” Gumber explain¬ 
ed. “Usually the copy will stack 
up at the proof-reading station.” 

Gumber pointed out six ac¬ 
complishments of the new com¬ 
puter. “It will save time, labor, 
cut down on errors, is cleaner and 
easier to read, puts out a better 
looking product and will save 
money,” Gumber said. 

Gumber, a graduate of Stephen 
F. Austin with a major in jour¬ 
nalism and a minor in English, 
says sports writing is the hardest 
to get into and the hardest to do 
well. 

Gumber also said the big city 
news editors and wire editors 
are usually ex-sports writers and 
editors. 

“You learn more basic jour¬ 
nalism right here at TJC than 
anywhere else,” Gumber de¬ 
clared. “Read other people’s 
stories and study how they wrote 
them. Also copy someone’s 
^style.” 



























